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By  MICHAEL  BALTON 

A rift  between  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  and  the  Foren- 
sic Sciences  Foundation  surfaced  this 
month  after  LEAA  issued  a press  release 
concerning  a Federally-funded  foundation 
study  that  was  designed  to  develop  a meth- 
odology for  testing  the  proficiency  of 
forensic  science  labs. 

Dr.  Joseph  L.  Peterson,  the  executive 
director  of  the  foundation,  claimed  that 
the  release  largely  presented  the  data  out 
of  context,  and  failed  to  indicate  a need 
for  caution  in  interpreting  results  "The 
primary  purpose  of  the  study  was  to 
develop  a methodology  which  could  later 
be  used  to  test  labs,"  he  said 

Despite  the  stated  objectives  of  the 
research  project,  LEAA's  press  release 
emphasized  the  data,  stating  "results 
of  a national  research  study  show  that 
many  crime  laboratories  made  errors  in 
analyzing  test  samples  of  typical  physical 
evidence  such  as  bloodstains  and  glass." 

The  release  went  on  to  report  that"cor- 
rect  scores  ranged  from  40  percent  on  a 
bloodstain  comparison  exam  to  a high  of 
99  percent,"  and  stated  that  "many  [ labs] 
gave  inaccurate  or  imperfect  answers  when 
given  a crime  scenario." 


While  Peterson  did  not  contest  the 
accuracy  of  the  figures,  he  did  say  that  the 
final  report  has  not  yet  been  submitted.  He 
also  criticized  the  manner  in  which  the 
data  was  interpreted  — an  interpretation 
which,  he  said  led  to  inaccuracies  in  news 
reports  based  on  the  LEAA  announcement. 

"A  lot  of  the  news  stories  implied  that 
it  was  actual  evidence.  It  was  not,”  he  said, 
adding  the  the  labs  examined  test  samples 
that  were  prepared  and  distributed  by  the 
foundation. 

As  a result  of  the  misunderstanding, 
various  newspaper  headlines  proclaimed. 
"Crime  Labs  Make  Mistakes  With  Evi- 
dence"; ‘LEAA  Study  Critical  of  Crime 
Labs",  and  "Crime  Labs  Do  Shoddy  Work, 
Report  Claims.” 

The  lead  paragraph  of  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  about  the  study  said,  “Crime 
laboratories  often  do  poor  work  and  some- 
times are  downright  wrong  about  the  evi- 
dence used  against  defendants  in  criminal 
trials,  a new  government  report  said  to- 
day." 

In  contrast,  the  LEAA  press  release  did 
provide  reporters  with  the  study’s  true 
goal,  six  paragraphs  into  the  story.  "The 
purpose  o7  the  project  is  to  assess  the  qual- 
ity of  the  nations’s  crime  laboratories  and 


Scientist  test  fires  a handgun  bullet,  in  a simulation  of  one  of  the  phases  of  the  Forensic 

Science  Foundation  study. 


develop  a standard  system  of  proficiency 
testing,"  the  release  said. 

A spokesman  from  LEAA's  Public  In- 
formation Office,  the  division  that  handles 


Illinois  Governor’s  “Get  Tough”  Crime  Program 
Urges  Mandatory  Six  Years-to-Life  Sentences 


Illinois  Governor  James  R.  Thompson 
recently  proposed  a "get  tough  on  crime” 
legislative  package  that  includes  stiff 
mandatory  sentences  for  the  crimes  of 
rape,  possession  of  a dangerous  weapon, 
kidnapping,  armed  robbery,  arson,  selling 
hard  drugs,  and  taking  indecent  liberties 
with  a child 

Under  Thompson’s  plan,  these  "heinous 
crimes"  would  come  under  a new  classi- 
fication referred  to  as  "Class  X"  felonies. 
A single  conviction  in  this  category  would 
result  in  a mandatory  six  year  to  life 
sentence,  while  anyone  convicted  three 
times  for  Class  X felonies  would  be  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment  with  no 
chance  for  probation  or  parole. 

A related  aspect  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  brand  anyone  convicted  of 
three  felonies  not  in  the  Class  X category 
as  a habitual  criminal,  and  he  could  be 
subject  to  the  sentencing  provision  of 
six  years  to  life  without  the  possibility  of 
parole. 

Thompson’s  package  provides  a manda- 
tory minimum  sentence  of  14  years  for 
convicted  murderers,  who  would  also  have 
no  access  to  probation  or  parole. 

In  addition,  the  plan  would  prescribe 
stricter  guidelines  for  the  release  of  a sus- 
pect on  bail.  Illinois  judges  would  be  al- 


lowed to  set  high  bonds  or  refuse  bonds 
for  suspects  they  believe  might  intimi- 
date or  harm  witnesses  while  awaiting 
trial. 

"Sooner  or  later  we  have  to  tell  crimin- 
als that  we  are  not  going  to  fool  around 
with  them  any  longer,”  Thompson  said 
at  an  April  6 news  conference.  Fie  added 
that  the  plan  would  be  compatible  with 
death  penalty  legislation  currently  being 
considered  by  state  legislators  and  that  it 
would  maintain  the  present  conditions  for 
time  off  for  good  behavior. 

The  Class  X bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Illinois  Senate  by  Senators  David  Rcgner, 
Jack  Bowers,  and  John  Roe,  and  has 
received  the  backing  of  State  Senate 
Republican  leaders. 

"If  the  people  of  Illinois  were  to  vote 
today  on  whether  they  wanted  stiffer 
sentencing  and  determinate  sentencing, 
70  to  80  percent  of  them  would  vote 
yes.”  Regner  said,  adding  that  he  expected 
strong  bipartisan  support  of  the  entire 
package  despite  criticism  claiming  that  the 
bill  would  void  much  of  a judge's  descre- 
tion  and  nearly  phase  out  rehabilitation 
programs. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  create 
a 12-member  criminal  sentencing  com- 
mission which  would  examine  the  impact 


of  the  stiffer  prison  sentences  contained 
in  the  plan  and  develop  “standardized 
sentencing  guidelines"  by  March  1,  1979. 
The  creation  of  a "defender  general's  of- 
fice" by  1979  is  also  contained  in  the 
package  The  new  office  would  replace 
the  county  public  defender  and  the  state 
appellate  defender  system  and  would  cost 
the  state  $5  million  annually. 

Plea  bargaining  would  be  minimized 
by  the  legislation,  which  stipulates  that 
prosecutors  must  file  formal  explanations 
of  their  bargaining  activities  as  part  of  the 
public  court  record.  However,  the  plan 
would  allow  prosecutors  to  request  a 
change  of  judges  in  cases  where  they  be- 
lieve that  a judge  is  "so  prejudiced  that  a^ 
fair  trial  cannot  be  obtained."  Under  the 
current  Illinois  law,  only  defendants  have 
a right  to  ask  for  a change  of  judges  under 
certain  circumstances 

Another  aspect  of  Thompson’s  pro- 
posed legislation  would  establish  an  “omni- 
bus hearing  system"  that  requires  all  pre- 
trial legal  activity  to  be  completed  within 
22  days  of  a defendant’s  arraignment.  The 
system  also  stipulates  that  the  judge 
set  a firm  date  for  the  trial  and  forbids 
him  from  granting  continuances  unless  it 
can  be  determined  that  a gross  injustice 
would  otherwise  result. 


the  agency's  press  releases,  told  Law  En- 
forcement News  that  grantees  "don't  have 
any  say  in  the  matter"  of  whether  or  not 
a press  release  will  be  issued  “They  only 
have  say  in  the  accuracy  of  the  release," 
he  added 

However,  Peterson  said  the  foundation 
was  not  consulted  concerning  the  press 
release,  nor  did  he  see  the  announcement 
prior  to  its  release. 

While  Peterson  argued  that  he  had  a 
responsibility  to  the  participating  crime 
labs  to  guard  against  misinterpretation 
of  preliminary  data,  the  LEAA  spokesman 
contended  that  the  agency  has  an  overrid- 
ing obligation  to  the  American  people. 
"We  have  a responsibility  to  the  public,” 
he  said.  "LEAA  uses  taxpayers'  money  to 
get  information.  The  people  need  to 
know.  ' 

Peterson  did  not  disagree  with  this,  but 
he  added  that  the  public  should  know  the 
full  story 

Geoffrey  M.  Alprin,  assistant  director 
of  LEAA's  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice,  noted  that 
the  agency  had  received  complaints  as 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Apology 

The  editors  are  sorry  for  any 
delay  that  our  readers  might  ex- 
perience in  the  delivery  of  this 
issue  of  LEN.  Persistent  equip- 
ment malfunctions  have  forced 
us  to  change  our  production 
schedule  for  this  edition.  Future 
issues  will  be  back  on  schedule 
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International 
Criminal  Justice 
Seminar 


A five  part  seminar  dealing  with 
Comparative  Criminal  Justice  Systems 

Each  part  is  available  in  the  following 
formats: 

• 1"  ($40.00) 

■ J4”  ($30.00) 

■ J4*'  ($40.00) 

■ Audio  tapes  of  each  pari, 

$1 5.00  each  (reel  or  cassette) 

* Entire  set  - 1"  or  3A"  ($180) 

14"  ($130) 

Part  I 

H.  V.D.  Hallett,  Assistant 
Chief  Constable, 

Maidstone,  Kent 

"Police  Training  and  Recruiting  in 
Great  Britain"  - A brief  history  of 
the  British  system  of  policing;  des- 
cription of  the  training  of  British 
police  officers; 

40  min.,  b/w 

Part  II 

David  Powls,  Deputy  Assistant 
Commissioner,  Metropolitan  Police 
London,  England 

"Police-Community  Relations  in  Great 
Britain"  - A discussion  of  the  dif- 
ference between  police  risks  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  differences  in  altitudes  between 
British  and  American  Police  officers. 

, 50  min.,  b/w 

Part  III 

Lawrence  By  ford,  Chief  Constable 
Lincolnshire,  England 
Discussion  of  the  concept  of  British 
police  in  British  society  and  how  it 
differs  from  the  American; 

60  min.,  b/w 

Part  IV 

Sean  Sheehan,  Assistant  Commissioner 
Garda  Slochana,  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin 
"Role  of  the  Police  in  the  Republic  of 
Ireland"  - Brief  historical  background 
on  the  organization  and  formation  of 
the  Irish  Police  force;  how,  as  a Na- 
tional force,  it  differs  from  the  British 
and  American  departments; 

40  min.,  b/w 

Part  V 

Lucien  Durin,  Former  Deputy 
Director,  National  Police  College, 
Lyon,  France 

"The  Police  Systems  of  France"  - The 
organization  of  the  French  police 
system,  the  purposes  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  National  police  force  , 

60  min.,  b/w 

To  order,  specify  which  parts  of  the 
seminar  you  desire.  Be  sure  to  indi- 
cate the  number  of  tapes,  format 
and  cost. 

Name 

Address  : 

City State Zip 

Tel.  No.  ( ) 

Return  this  completed  coupon  along 
with  check  and  your  order  sheet  to 
Criminal  Justice  Center 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10019 


New  Paltz,  N.Y.  Police  Suspended 
After  Force's  Insurance  Is  Canceled 

The  entire  police  force  of  New  Paltz. 
New  York  was  suspended  with  pay  for  five 
days  last  month  when  the  department’s 
liability  insurance  was  canceled 

The  officers  were  pulled  off  the  road 
at  midnight  on  March  31  because  the 
American  Home  Insurance  Company  had 
revoked  the  force’s  policy  at  the  end  of 
what  was  supposed  to  be  the  second  of 
three  years.  Invoking  its  annual  right  to 
cancel,  the  company  said  that  12  claims 
had  been  filed  against  the  department  in 
two  years. 

An  extension  of  30  days  was  tacked 
on  to  the  policy  and  the  police  returned 
to  duty  after  the  State  Insurance  Depart- 
ment intervened  in  the  case. 

Bell  Sets  Up  Inquiry  Panel 
To  Examine  LEAA  Programs 

Attorney  General  Griffin  B.  Bell  is 
organizing  a specM  committee  to  examine 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration for  the  purpose  of  weeding  out  the 
agency’s  unproductive  programs,  according 
to  an  LEAA  spokesman 

Commenting  on  Bell’s  action.  LEAA  of- 
ficial Malcolm  Barr  denied  a Washington 
Post  report  that  said  that  the  six-member 
committee  of  agency  and  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  would  consider  drastically 
reorganizing  or  abolishing  the  agency. 

"We  know  there  is  concern"  from  cer- 
tain political  quarters  about  the  huge 
spending  and  about  past  grants  for  police 
hardware,  Barr  said  However,  he  noted, 
"From  what  the  Attorney  General  said, 
he  wanted  to  weed  out  the  bad  programs." 

Noting  that  about  30  percent  of  the 
LEAA  grants  go  to  police  agencies.  Barr 
said,  "The  Justice  Department  is  concerned 
that  more  aid  be  given  to  the  courts." 

LEAA  receives  a bigger  share  of  the 
department's  budget  than  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  Approximately 
$753  million  goes  to  the  agency  annually, 
while  the  FBI  receives  about  $513  million 
a year. 

California  Troopers  Break 
Interstate  Truck  Theft  Operation 

The  California  Highway  Patrol  cracked 
a two-state  truck  theft  ring  last  morth 
after  a CHP  trooper  became  suspicious 
of  an  improperly  registered  truck  that  was 
passing  through  a weighing  station. 

According  to  the  CHP's  investigation, 
the  tractor  had  been  stolen  from  South 
San  Francisco,  then  driven  to  Milpitas, 
California,  where  a loaded  trailer  was 
taken.  The  vehicle  was  headed  for  Oregon, 
where  a joint  investigation  with  the  Ore- 
gon State  Police  revealed  that  four  other 
semi-trailers  stolen  from  San  Jose  had  been 
recovered 

The  alleged  leader  of  the  ring,  Richard 
N Pugh,  35.  was  arrested  and  charged  with 


three  counts  of  suspicion  of  possessing 
stolen  propery,  and  two  counts  of  gram! 
iheft-vchicic.  He  has  also  entered  a guilty 
plea  on  Federal  charges  of  interstate 
transportation  of  srolen  vehicles. 

Two  other  suspects,  David  P.  Thacker 
28,  and  Marvin  G.  Ray,  41,  were  arrested 
by  Oregon  authorities.  In  all,  approximate- 
ly $113,000  in  stolen  vehicles  and  cargo 
has  been  recovered. 

CHP  Commissioner  Glen  Craig  praised 
the  patrol’s  Northern  Division  for  "coor- 
dinating the  investigative  detail  required 
to  bridge  state  lines  and  tie  up  the  case, 
in  which  the  Oregon  State  Police,  the  FBI 
and  Bay  Area  police  departments  cooper- 
ated." 

The  ring  operated  between  Medford, 
Oregon,  and  South  San  Francisco.  Craig 
noted  that  Pugh  "apparently  took  orders 
for  vehicles  from  the  Oregon  suspects, 
filled  the  orders  in  the  Bay  Area,  then 
drove  the  merchandise  to  Oregon." 

Cleveland  Offers  Cash  Rewards 
For  Citizen  Anticrime  Efforts 

A $500,000  bounty  program  designed 
to  encourage  citizen  involvement  in  crime 
control  was  instituted  in  Cleveland  last 
month. 

The  one  year  pilot  project,  which  will 
be  directed  by  Ohio’s  Criminal  Justice 
Supervisory  Commission,  will  provide 
rewards  of  up  to  $10,000  for  information 
leading  to  convictions  in  unsolved  felony 
cases. 

In  announcing  the  program,  Governor 
James  A.  Rhodes  noted  that  authorities 
in  the  Cleveland  area  have  reported  rrior^ 
than  20,000  unsolved  felonies  during  1976, 
including  200  'murdcivs,-  500  rapes  and 
20,000  robberies. 

"With  this  reward  program,  citizens 
who  have  feared  to  come  forward  in  the 
past  will  now  have  an  added  incentive  to 
do  so,"  Rhodes  said.  "Lawbreakers  will 
know  that  every  citizen  is  part  of  the 
criminal  justice  system." 

Funding  for  the  project  will  come  from 
LEAA. 

Beaudin,  Merola  And  Sweeney 
Receive  CJ  Administration  Awards 

A national  group  of  criminal  justice 
administrators  recently  presented  three 
awards  for  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  advancement  of  their  specialized  area 
of  public  administration. 

The  Section  on  Criminal  Justice  Admin-  , 
istration  of  the  American  Society  for  Pub- 
lic Administration  (ASPA)  cited  Bruce 
David  Beaudin.  co-chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Pretrial  Services 
Agencies  Advisory  Committee,  for  his 
leadership  in  developing  a nationwide 
forum  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  pretrial  services.  Beaudin  is  the 
director  of  the  District  of  Columbia’s 
Bail  Agency. 

Mario  Merola.  District  Attorney  of 


Bronx  County.  New  York,  received  the 
second  award.  He  was  honored  "for 
leadership  in  the  promotion  and  institu- 
tionalization of  the  Career  Criminal  Pro- 
gram on  a nationwide  basis,”  ASPA  said. 

The  third  award  went  to  Thomas  J. 
Sweeney,  the  Police  Projects  Director  of 
the  Institute  for  Criminal  Justice  at  the 
Marshall-Wythc  School  of  Law,  College 
of  William  and  Mary  in  Virginia.  Sweeney 
was  rccognied  for  his  synthesis  of  concepts 
relating  to  a model  of  police  patrol  opera- 
tions and  was  praised  for  his  efforts  in  the 
nationwide  institutionalization  and  stimu- 
lation of  organizational  improvement  in 
the  understanding  and  practice  of  patrol 
operations. 

ASPA’s  Section  on  Criminal  Justice 
Administration  was  established  to  assist 
in  the  'advancement  and  professional 
development  of  the  art  of  administration 
and  management  of  criminal  justice. 
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THE  NEW  THOMPSON  XL  DRUM 


Auto  Ordnance  is 
now  manufacturing 
a duplicate  of  the 
original  and  rare 
Thompson  Model  50L 
drum.  The  new  drum 
will  accept  39  rounds. 

$59.95  plus 

$1.00  postage  & handling 
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NEW  GUN  PARTS 
CATALOG 

no.  n 

FROM  II 
THE  V 
WORLDS 
LARGEST 
SUPPLIER 

Our  new  bicen- 
tennial catalog 
NO  6— bigoer 
« better  than  ever 

Over  100  million  gun  parts  in  inven- 
tory. born  military  & commercial 
Write  lor  yours  today  PRICE.  S2  00 

$3.00 — Foreign 

ARMS  CORPORATION 
ta*»i  • eon 
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DC  Terror  Incident  Leads  to  Demands  for  New  Countermeasures 


Last  month's  Hanafi  terrorist  incident 
in  Washington,  D.C.  has  given  rise  to  a 
number  of  separate  countermeasures,  in- 
cluding the  introduction  of  a bill  that 
would  bar  authorities  from  negotiating 
a pretrial  release  of  terrorists  and  the 
drafting  of  proposed  press  guidelines  on 
how  to  deal  with  hostage  situation,  as  well 
as  a blistering  attack  on  the  news  media 
by  the  deputy  police  chief  who  was  the 
principle  negotiator  during  the  Hanafi 
incident. 

Senator  Robert  Dole  (R-Kansas)  re- 
cently sponsored  legislation  to  prohibit 
any  official  from  using  the  promise  of  pre- 
trial release  as  a hostage  bargaining  tac- 
tic. 

The  bill  'would  remove  the  pretrial 
freedom  of  defendants  from  the  list  of 
negotiable  items  that  can  be  considered 
while  hostages  are  still  being  held,”  Dole 
said,  noting  that  the  issue  of  pretrial  re- 
lease would  be  considered  only  after  the 
defendant  was  in  custody  and  brought 
before  a judge. 

Citing  the  case  of  Hamaas  Abdul  Khaa- 
lis,  the  leader  of  the  Hanafi  Muslim  terror- 
ists who  took  134  hostages,  Dole  said 
Kaalis's  release  without  bond  “runs  con- 
trary to  the  American  sense  of  justice.  ' 
However,  the  Senator  added  that  District 
of  Columbia  authorities  "had  no  other 
choice.  With  the  lives  of  the  hostages 
at  stake,  their  hands  were  tied.'' 

Other  aspects  of  Dole's  bill  would  at- 
tempt to  further  restrict  a defendant's 


pretrial  freedom  if  the  crime  involved  is 
murder,  forcible  rape,  armed  robbery  or 
armed  kidnapping. 

In  a related  development,  the  National 
News  Council  late  last  month  voted  to  act 
as  a clearinghouse  for  news  organization 
guidelines  on  how  to  deal  with  terrorist 
situations  in  which  the  lives  of  hostages 
may  be  at  stake. 

Based  on  a statement  by  its  Freedom  of 
the  Press  Committee  regarding  appropriate 
coverage  limits  in  recent  incidents,  the 
council  suggested  that  "each  news  organi- 
zation consider  certain  self-restraints  in 
specific  areas  and  in  specific  cases." 

However,  the  press  group  did  not  ad- 
vocate the  imposition  of  news  black- 
outs in  terrorist  situations.  "That  was  an 
unacceptable  solution,"  said  R Peter 
Straus,  president  of  Straus  Communica- 
tions, Inc. 

The  committee's  statement  also  added 
that  “The  council  rejects  as  unthinkable 
any  notion  that  because  such  activities 
may  be  contagious,  they  should  not  be 
reported." 

The  media  leaders  went  on  to  note  that 
blackouts  raise  certain  "dangers"  including 
an  adverse  effect  on  media  credibility  and 
the  “serious  risk  of  wild,  word-of-mouth 
rumors." 

In  another  proposal,  the  council  called 
on  all  news  media  to  carefully  consider 
the  practice  of  telephoning  terrorists  for  in- 
terviews during  a hostage  incident  ‘Such 
telephone  interviews  can  tie  up  telephone 


IACP  Brass  Urges  Bell:  Block 
Proposed  Merger  of  DEA,  FBI 


Representatives  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  in  a meet- 
ing earlier  this  month  with  United  States 
Attorney  General  Griffin  Bell  and  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Peter  F Flaherty, 
voiced  "strong  resistance"  to  a Justice 
Department  proposal  to  merge  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

At  the  meeting,  which  IACP  president 
Edward  M.  Davis  described  as  "the  con- 
tinuation of  good  dialogue  between  law 
enforcement  and  Department  of  Justice," 


IACP  President  Edward  M.  Davis 


the  IACP  officers  also  discussed  the  rela- 
tion of  the  illegal  alien  problem  in  this 
country  to  the  level  of  criminal  activity,  as 
well  as  Carter  Administration  attitudes 
toward  narcotics  enforcement. 

In  expressing  their  objections  to  the 
proposed  fusion  of  the  two  Federal  en- 
forcement agencies,  a move  which  an 
IACP  spokesman  said  is  "clearly  opposed 
by  law  enforcement  officials  throughout 


the  country,"  the  chiefs  stated  that  the 
existence  of  an  agency  devoted  solely  to 
the  drug  abuse  problems  serves  to  bring 
much  more  weight  to  bear  on  the  problem. 

“To  merge  DEA  with  the  FBI  would 
be  to  de-emphasize  the  problem  rather 
than  to  emphasize  it,  and  that  is  not  what 
we  need  at  this  time,"  noted  Howard 
Shook,  police  chief  of  Middletown  Town- 
ship, Pennsylvania,  and  First  vice  president 
of  the  chiefs’  association. 

The  chiefs,  who  presented  Flaherty 
,with  a resolution  outlining  the  group's 
opposition  to  the  merger,  said  that  DEA 
has  fostered  a coordinated  effort  against 
the  narcotics  problem  among  local,  state 
and  international  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. Davis,  the  chief  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department,  added  that  DEA 
agents  have  functioned  very  well  in  other 
countries,  as  foreign  government  s have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  they  arc  engaged 
in  anything  other  than  attacking  the  drug 
problem. 

This  might  not  be  the  case  with  narco- 
tics agents  operating  under  the  umbrella 
of  the  FBI,  he  said,  for  the  other  govern- 
ments might  then  feel  that  the  agents  arc 
in  fact  participating  in  espionage  that  is 
unrelated  to  the  enforcement  of  drug 
laws. 

The  delegation  of  IACP  officials  also 
scored  Attorney  General  Bell's  proposal 
on  the  ground  that  it  represents  "an  in- 
cipient move  toward  a national  police 
force." 

Also  taking  part  in  the  meeting  at  the 
Department  of  Justice  were  IACP  second 
vice  president  Wilson  E.  Spcir.  Director 
of  the  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety, 
the  organization's  immediate  past  presi- 
dent. Chief  Richard  C.  Clement  of  Dover 
Township.  New  Jersey,  and  its  executive 
director,  Glen  D King. 


communications  between  negotiators  and 
the  terrorists  and  can  incite  the  terror- 
ists to  ultimate  violence,"  the  council 
said,  adding  that  reporters  and  editors 
should  discuss  the  situation  carefully 
with  authorities  before  placing  such 
calls. 

Washington  Deputy  Police  Chief  Robert 
Rabc,  who  directed  the  negotiations  during 
the  Hanafi  takeovers,  was  more  vehement 
in  criticizing  reporters  for  telephoning 
gunmen  for  interviews  while  sieges  were  in 
progress.  "When  are  you  going  to  learn? 
Will  it  take  the  loss  of  life?"  he  asked  the 
D.C.  chapter  of  the  Radio-Television  News 
Directors  Association. 

Rabc  charged  that  "the  media  have  been 
captured.  They're  giving  the  terrorists  just 
what  they  want  - national  exposure." 

Although  he  refused  to  comment  about 
the  Hanafi  incident,  citing  an  agreement 
with  prosecutors,  Rabc  did  refer  to  other 
hostage  situations  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  in  recent  months. 

‘The  media  arc  part  of  the  problem," 


he  said.  'Actions  of  the  media  in  recent 
hostage  events  have  for  the  most  part  not 
been  reasonable." 

In  a sometimes  heated  panel  discussion, 
James  Snyder,  the  news  director  of  WTOP- 
TV.  called  for  a freer  flow  of  information 
about  sieges.  "When  the  time  comes  for 
coverage,  we  cannot  join  with  other  sta- 
tions in  a prearranged  plan,"  he  said. 

Syndcr  contended  that  the  press  should 
rely  on  seasoned,  well-briefed  journalists 
instead  of  any  agreement  with  police  on 
what  should  and  should  not  be  covered. 
"I  cannot  turn  over  [to  the  police]  my  job, 
my  responsibility,"  he  said 

Rabc  responded  by  noting  that  he  did 
not  want  reporters  to  suppress  the  news. 
"I'm  just  asking  you  to  be  reasonable  and 
prudent,"  he  noted. 

Snyder  answered  that  thorough  and 
prompt  reporting  has  helped  stabilize  some 
tense  confrontations  between  police  and 
gunmen  in  the  past.  "We  re  not  blood- 
thirsty," he  said.  “We're  just  trying  to 
do  our  job." 


50-State  Study  Calls  for 
Moratorium  on  New  Prisons 


The  head  of  a national  corrections 
group  has  called  for  a moratorium  on 
prison  construction,  stating  that  the 
building  of  new  institutions  will  not  con- 
trol crime  and  should  be  halted  until 
more  productive  and  humane  alternatives - 
have  been  developed. 

William  G.  Nagel,  director  of  the  Insti 
tutc  of  Corrections  of  the  American 
Foundation,  Inc.,  recently  completed  a 
study  of  imprisonment  and  crime  rates 
in  all  50  states.  The  survey  found  that 
states  which  have  spent  a great  deal  of 
money  on  new  prisons  are  no  safer  than 
states  which  have  not  built  institutions 
but  have  instead  resorted  to  alternative 
means  of  dealing  with  convicted  offenders. 

"The  massive  use  of  incarceration  has 
not  contributed  and  will  not  contribute 
significantly  to  the  abatement  of  crime  or 
to  correction  of  the  flaws  in  our  social 
fabric,"  Nagel  said  in  an  article  published 
in  the  April  issue  of  Crime  and  Delinquen- 
cy. ‘The  'lock  'em  up’  solution  affords 
us  even  less  protection  and  at  greater  cost 
than  the  alternatives  ” 

Nagel  based  his  research  on  the  voting 
records  of  senators,  ranking  the  50  states 
along  conservative  and  liberal  lines.  He 
discovered  that  there  is  no  significant  re- 
lationship between  a state's  liberal  or 
conservative  makeup  and  the  level  of 
reported  crime.  The  survey  did  show, 
however,  that  conservative  states,  pri- 
marily in  the  South  and  Near  South, 
had  significantly  higher  imprisonment  rates 
than  liberal  states. 

In  a related  finding,  the  study  revealed 
that  “idyllic"  states  such  as  Washington, 
Oregon  -and  Hawaii  have  higher  reported 
crime  rates  than  so-called  "crime-ridden" 
states  such  as  Illinois,  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Although  the  study  found  a strong 
correlation  between  the  unemployment 
rate  and  the  crime  rate,  it  revealed  that 
states  with  a large  number  of  residents 
living  below  the  poverty  level  tend  to  have 
a lower  crime  rate  but  a higher  rate  of  im- 
prisonment. 

According  to  Nagel's  findings,  there  is 
no  significant  connection  between  a 
state  s racial  composition  and  its  crime 
rate,  but  there  is  a strong  relationship 
between  its  racial  makeup  and  its  impri- 


sonment rate.  Nagel  noted  that  Mississippi, 
the  state  with  the  highest  percentage  of 
nonwhites,  has  a very  low  crime  rate, 
while  Nevada  and  Colorado,  with  rcla 
lively  small  nonwhitc  populations,  have 
relatively  jiigh  crime  rates. 

Commenting  on  his  proposed  prison 
construction  moratorium,  Nagel,  a former 
deputy  warden  in  New  Jersey,  said  that 
despite  their  physical  improvements  over 
old  institutions,  new  prisons  do  not  re- 
habilitate. 

"The  prison  experience  too  often  cor 
rodcs  those  who  guard  and  those  who  arc 
guarded,"  he  wrote.  ‘It  is  the  inevitable 
product  of  a process  that  holds  troubled 
people  together  in  a closed  and  limited 
space,  depriving  them  of  their  freedom, 
their  families,  end  their  humanity." 

Nagel  acknowledged  that  prison  popu- 
lations are  exploding  and  outmoded 
facilities  arc  severely  overcrowded,  but 
he  contended  that  new  institutions  arc  not 
the  answer.  ' This  country  of  pragma- 
tists must  resist  the  pressures  to  build 
(prisons] , or  America  will  have  delayed, 
and  at  great  cost,  the  more  reasonable 
solutions  which  this  nation  must  inevita 
bly  create,”  he  said. 

Attacking  the  American  Correctional 
Association's  position  against  a morator- 
ium on  prison  construction,  Nagel  said 
the  group's  policy  “may  be  understand 
able  as  a defense  of  bureaucratic  interests 
but  it  is  not  acceptable  as  a judgment  of 
public  safety.  ' 

"The  complexity  of  our  American  crime 
problem  is  beyond  our  easy  comprehen- 
sion," he  added.  "Our  response  more 
prisons.  We  must  do  better." 

Reprints  of  Nagel’s  article,  entitled 
'On  Behalf  of  a Moratorium  on  Prison 
Construction, " arc  available  from  the 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquen- 
cy. 411  Hackensack  Avenue.  Hackensack, 
NJ  07601 

Quebec  Provincial  Police  Strike 
To  Protest  One  Man  Patrols 

An  estimated  5.000  officers  of  the  Que- 
bec provincial  police  force  staged  a wild- 
cat strike  early  this  month  to  emphasize 
their  demand  for  an  immediate  abolition 
of  one-man  patrols.  All  108  regions  of  the 
province  were  affected  by  the  walkout. 
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FROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORP. 


FOR 

POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


CS-2S  Correction  Promotion  Course 

(One  Volume) $10.00 

CS-31  Every-Day  Spanish  for  Police  Officers ....  8.00 

CS-32  Police  Administration  & Supervision -8.00 

CS-18  Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume).  . 10.00 

CS-24  0 & A on  Drug  Education 6.00 

C-1924  Adminstrative  Investigator 8.00 

C-24  Assistant  Attorney 8.00 

C-1697  Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women’s 

Prisons 8.00 

C-1698  Assistant  Deputy  Warden 8.00 

Cl  103  Assistant  District  Attorney 8.00 

C-2269  Associate  Attorney 10.00 

C-56  Attorney 10.00 

C-57  Attorney  Trainee 8.00 

C-90  Border  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

C-1973  Border  Patrolman 6.00 

C-l  1 1 Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-95  Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 6.00 

C-2295  Building  Guard 6.00 

C-2260  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-2261  Campus  Security  Officer  I 8.00 

C-l  700  Campus  Security  Officer  II 8.00 

C-2081  Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

Cl  701  Campus  Security  Specialist 8.00 

C-2264  Capital  Police  Officer 6.00 

Cl  21  Captain,  Police  Department 10.00 

C-l  173  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-2120  Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

Cl  401  Chief  Investigator 10.00 

C-1 179  Chief  Marshal 10.00 

C2148  Chief  of  Police 10.00 

C-l  181  Chief  Police  Surgeon 10.00 

C-l  185  Chief  Security  Officer 10.00 

C-l  203  Commissioner  of  Correction 10.00 

C-l  200  Commissioner  of  Police 10.00 

C-1 767  Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse 

Educational  Programs 10.00 

C-1 65  Correction  Captain 10.00 

C-956a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

C-956b  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women)  ....  6.00 

C-1 66  Correction  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-1 21 9 Correction  Matron 6.00 

C-1 67  Correction  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

C-l  68  Correction  Officer  (Women) 6.00 

C-957  Correction  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

C-1 69  Correction  Sergeant 8.00 

C-958a  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men)  . . . 6.00 

C-958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women)  . 6.00 

C-959  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 8.00 

C-966  Court  Officer 6.00 

C-1 229  Criminal  Investigator 6.00 

C-969  Criminal  Law  Investigator $6.00 

C-l  77  Customs  Inspector 6.00 

C-1 611  Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal).  . . 6.00 

C-1 239  Deputy  Chief  Marshal 8.00 

C-2263  Deputy  Probation  Director 10.00 

C-l 900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV 10.00 

C-204  Deputy  Sheriff 6.00 

C-1 763  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons.  8.00 

C-1 620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 6.00 

C-1 762  Deputy  Warden 8.00 

C-l  247  Detective  Investigator 6.00 

C-l  260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 6.00 

C-1 405  Drug  Abuse  Technician 6.00 

C-251  Federal  Guard 6.00 

C-1 61 2 Federal  Protective  Officer 6.00 

C-1 285  Field  Investigator 6.00 

C-255  Fingerprint  Technician 6.00 

C-286  Fingerprint  Technician  Trainee 6.00 

C-281  Forest  Ranger 6.00 

C-304  Guard  Patrolman.  6.00 

C-353  Hospital  Security  Officer . 6.00 

C-332  Housing  Captain 10.00 

C-338  Housing  Guard 6.00 

C-340  Housing  Lieutenant 8.00 


C-342  Housing  Patrolman 6.00 

C-344  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

C-361  Identification  Clerk 6.00 

C-1 986  Identification  Officer 6.00 

C-2294  Identification  Specialist 8.00 

C-362  Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

C-364  Inspector 6.00 

C-370  Institution  Safety  Officer 6.00 

C-377  Investigator 6.00 

C-378  Investigator-Inspector 6.00 

C-406  Jail  Guard 6.00 

C-1 329  Jail  Matron 6.00 

C-l 331  Jail  Training  Supervisor 8.00 

G1332  Jailer-Clerk 6.00 

C-l  341  Law  Assistant 8.00 

C-448  Law  Clerk 8.00 

C-442  Lieutenant,  Police  Department 8.00 

C-1 378  Narcotics  Security  Assistant 6.00 

C-2245  Paralegal  Aide 8.00 

G1688  Park  Patrolman 6.00 

C-574  Parole  Officer 6.00 

C-575  Patrolman  Examinations  - All  States 6.00 

C-576  Patrolman,  Police  Department 6.00 

C-1 972  Patrolman-Policewoman 8.00 

C-640  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

C-594  Police  Cadet 6.00 

C-639  Police  Clerk 6.00 

C-l  847  Police  Communications 

& Teletype  Operator 8.00 

C-2256  Police  Dispatcher 6.00 

G1939  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-1 755  Police  Officer, 

Nassau  County  Police  Dept.  (NCPD) 8.00 

C-l  739  Police  Officer, 

New  York  Police’Dept.  (NYPD) 8.00 

G1741  Police  Officer, 

Suffolk  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD) 8.00 

C-595  -Police  Patrolman 6.00 

C-596  Police  Surgeon 10.00 

C-597  Police  Trainee 6.00 

C-598  Policewoman 6.00 

C-1 791  Principal  Investigator $8.00 

C-1 427  Principal  Probation  Officer 8.00 

C-2259  Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) . 10.00 

C-618  Prison  Guard 6.00 

C-l  981  Probation  Counselor 8.00 

C-980  Probation  Consultant 8.00 

C-2266  Probation  Director 10.00 

C-1 428  Probation  Employment  Officer 6.00 

C-981  Probation  Investigator 6.00 

C-619  Probation  Officer 6.00 

C-1 429  Probation  Officer  Trainee 6.00 


G2262  Probation  Supervisor 8.00 

G1828  Probation  Supervisor  I 8.00 

C-1 829  Probation  Supervisor  II 8.00 

C-2315  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 6.00 

C-l  997  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 8.00 

C-665  Ranger,  U.S.Park  Service 6.00 

C-1 459  Safety  Security  Officer 6.00 

C-702  School  Crossing  Guard 6.00 

C-1 923  School  Guard 6.00 

C-l  999  Security  Guard 6.00 

C-1 467  Security  Officer 6.00 

C-996  Senior  Attorney 10.00 

C-2265  Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-2070  Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 8.00 

C-1 665  Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-2038  Senior  Detective  Investigator 8.00 

C-2073  Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

C-1 987  Senior  Identification  Officer 8.00 

C-2119  Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 8.00 

C-1 010  Senior  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 020  Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

C-2298  Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator . . 8.00 

C-1 998  Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction)  ..  10.00 

C-725  Senior  Special  Officer 8.00 

G732  Sergeant,  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority  ....  8.00 

G733  Sergeant,  Police  Department 8.00 

C-794  Sheriff 6.00 

C-1060  Special  Agent  FBI  8.00 

C-748  Special  Investigations  Inspector 6.00 

C-749  Special  Officer 6.00 

C-1 692  State  Policewoman 6.00 

C-757  State  Trooper 6.00 

C-1  744  Superintendent  of  Women’s  Prisons  ....  10.00 

C-1 703  Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-1  503  Supervising  Court  Officer 8.00 

C-1 666  Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-1 667  Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

C-2106  Supervising  Investigator 8.00 

C-2299  Supervising  Professional  Conduct 

Investigator 10.00 

C-1 766  Supervising  Special  Officer 8.00 

C-1 689  Traffic  and  Park  Officer 6.00 

C-819  Transit  Captain 10.00 

C-820  Transit  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-821  Transit  Patrolman 6.00 

C-822  Transit  Sergeant 8.00 

C-823  Treasury  Enforcement  Agent 6.00 

C-852  Uniformed  Court  Officer 6.00 

C-853  United  States  Marshal 6.00 

C-1 989  United  States  Park  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-894  Warden 10.00 

C-891  Watchman 6.00 


Each  BOOK  contains  hundreds  of  multiple-choice  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS,  and  NOTES  for  your  examination. 
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Perspectives  on  NY’s  Designated  Felony  Act  for  Juveniles 


By  CHARLES  LINDNER 

On  February  1,  1977  the  most  compre- 
hensive revisions  of  the  New  York  State 
juvenile  justice  system  in  recent  years 
went  into  effect-  This  resulted  from  the 
implementation  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Reform  Act  of  1976  which  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  enacted  largely 
in  response  to  the  public  outcry  against 
violent  acts  by  juvenile  offenders  and  in 
an  attempt  to  increase  community  protec- 
tion. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  Reform  Act  can 
clearly  be  seen  as  a further  swing  of  the 
pendulum  toward  a less  permissive  hand- 
ling of  juvenile  violence.  It  is  consistent 
with  earlier  legislation  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, such  as  the  fingerprinting  and  photo- 
graphing of  juveniles  for  certain  categories 
of  delinquent  acts  and  by  limitations 
placed  on  the  probation  officers'  discre- 
tion to  adjust  certain  delinquency  cases 
without  the  necessity  of  court  appearance. 

Basic  to  the  intent  of  the  act  is  various 
procedural  changes  which  serve  to  limit 
the  concepts  of  diversion  and  minirrtal 
penetration  of  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  Reform  Act,  for 
example  limits  the  discretion  of  probation 
intake  officers  to  adjust  certain  categories 
of  cases  and  also  the  power  of  the  Divi- 
sion for  Youth  to  provide  early  institution- 
al parole  in  certain  cases,  by  providinglhe 
Family  Court  with  greater  powers  and  a 
supervisory  role  in  reviewing  the  discre- 
tion of  these  agencies  in  certain  specific 
functions.  Most  important,  however,  a 
major  philosophical  change  in  the  juvenile 
justice  system  is  introduced,  with  the 
inclusion  of  the  concept  of  the  "protec- 
tion of  the  community"  as  a primary  con- 
sideration in  the  dispositional  phase  of 
these  cases.  The  “best  interests  of  the 
child"  theory  which  has  long  served  as 
the  underlying  philosophical  consideration 
in  the  disposition  of  juvenile  cases  will 
now  be  balanced  by  considerations  of 
community  protection 

The  Juvenile  Justice  Reform  Act  does 
not  apply  to  all  acts  of  delinquency  before 
the  court.  It  relates  to  older  delinquents 
committing  violent  acts.  The  law  cate- 
gorizes certain  delinquents  as  designated 
felony  offenders  and,  unless  a delinquent 
falls  within  this  category,  he  or  she  will 
not  be  substantially  affected  by  the  re- 
vision. 

A designated  felony  act  is  one  which 
is  committed  by  a fourteen  or  fifteen 
year-old-child,  and  which  would  be  a 
Class  A or  B felony  if  committed  by  an 
adult.  It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  most,  but  not  all,  Class  A or  B felony 
acts  are  included  in  the  designated  felony 
category.  A child  below  the  age  of  four- 
teen, regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  act 
committed,  would  not  fall  into  the  desig- 
nated felony  category  and  the  customary 
juvenile  delinquency  proceedings  of  the 
Family  Court  Act  would  apply. 

Significant  changes  in  the  processing  of 
a designated  felony  offender  occur  at  the 
earliest  point  of  contact  in  the  juvenile 
justice  system.  A designated  felony  cannot 
be  adjusted  at  the  pre-judicial  probation 
intake  stage,  except  with  the  prior  written 
approval  of  a Family  Court  judge.  In  the 
past,  although  rare,  such  offenses  could 
have  been  adjusted  without  court  inter- 
vention. 

This  revision  was  obviously  designed 
to  limit  the  diversion  of  older  violent 
offenders  from  the  juvenile  justice  sys- 
tem and  serves  to  insure  their  appearance 
before  the  court. 


Similarily,  the  act  forecloses  another 
example  of  minimal  penetration  of  the 
system  in  designated  felony  cases  by  re- 
moving the  judicial  option  of  granting 
an  Adjournment  in  Comtcmplation  of 
Dismissal  after  fact-finding  or  during 
dispositional  hearings.  At  present,  an 
Adjournment  in  Contemplation  of  Dis- 
missal permits  the  court  to  hold  a case 
open  for  up  to  six  months,  on  the  con- 
dition of  continued  good  behavior.  Should 
the  court  not  find  a violation  of  the 
conditions  of  behavior,  the  petition  is 
automatically  dismissed.  While  this  option 
remains  viable  in  juvenile  delinquency 
proceedings,  it  cannot  be  utilized  in  desig- 
nated felony  cases. 

To  strengthen  the  concept  of  judi- 
cial continuity  of  proceedings,  the  new 
law  provides  that  the  judge  presiding  at 
the  commencement  of  a fact-finding  hear- 
ing in  a juvenile  delinquency  proceeding 
shall  continue  to  preside  throughout  the 
proceedings  with  certain  rare  exceptions. 

By  requiring  judicial  continuity  from 
the  fact-finding  hearing  on,  the  act  insures 
judicial  familiarity  and  greater  judicial 
consistency  in  any  given  case. 

If  a fact-finding  hearing  is  concluded 
with  a finding  that  the  juvenile  committed 
a designated  felony  act,  the  dispositional 
hearing  in  effect  becomes  a two  layer 
proceeding.  Initially,  the  court  must 
determine  whether  "restrictive  placement" 
is  indicated.  "Restrictive  placement’’  with- 
in the  meaning  of  this  act  consists  of  man- 
datory time  periods  within  a secure  facility 
as  well  as  residential  placement. 

If  the  court  finds  that  "restrictive 
placement1’  is  not  required,  dispositional 
alternatives  arc  similar  to  ordinary  juvenile 
delinquency  cases.  Should  the  court 
determine  that  “restrictive  placement"  is 
required,  the  proceedings  are  continued 
and  an  order  of  disposition  for  a "restric- 
tive placement"  must  be  entered.  In  reach- 
ing determination  as  to  the  need  for 
"restrictive  placement"  the  law  provides 
the  following  guidelines  and  requires  the 
court  to  make  specific  written  findings  of 
fact  as  to  each  element  as  related  to  the 
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juvenile: 

a)  the  best  interests  and  needs  of  the 
juvenile; 

b)  the  record  and  background  of  the 
juvenile,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
information  disclosed  in  the  probation 
investigation  and  diagnostic  assessment; 

c)  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
offense,  including  whether  any  injury  in- 
volved was  inflicted  by  the  respondent  or 
another  participant ; and, 

d)  the  need  for  protection  of  the  com- 
munity. 

In  reaching  disposition  the  court  is 
aided  by  the  probation  investigation  and 
report,  which  the  court  is  required  to  order 
following  a finding  that  the  juvenile 
committed  a designated  felony  act  and 
prior  to  the  initial  dispositional  hearing 
The  act  specifically  spells  out  the  areas 
of  content  of  the  probation  report,  includ- 
ing a required  diagnostic  assessment.  Psy- 
chological and  psychiatric  tests  are  also 
required  so  as  to  “determine  mental 
capacity  and  achievement,  emotional  sta- 
bility and  mental  disabilities."  When 
feasible,  expert  opinion  may  be  provided 
to  the  court  pertinent  to  the  question  of 
the  degree  of  risk  presented  by  the  juvenile 
to  himself  and  to  others,  and  relevant  to 
the  question  of  the  need  for  a "restrictive 
placement." 

The  act  provides  for  broader  disclo- 
sure of  reports  to  the  court,  both  in  cases 
of  designated  felony  acts  as  well  as  other 
delinquency  proceedings.  However,  dis- 


closure is  broader  in  designated  felony 
cases  for  said  reports  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  counsel  and  the  court  at  least  five 
days  prior  to  the  dispositional  hearing,  and 
no  part  may  be  deleted,  even  by  the  court. 
In  non-dcsignaicd  felony  cases  the  Five 
day  period  does  not  apply,  and  parts  of 
the  report  may  be  withheld  from  counsel 
at  the  court’s  descrction.  The  difference 
rests  on  the  more  serious  nature  and  po- 
tential dispositions  of  designated  felony 
cases. 

Should  the  court  determine  that  "rc 
strictivc  placement"  is  required,  the  dis- 
positional alternatives  arc  determined  by 
whether  the  juvenile  committed  a desig- 
nated Class  A or  B felony  act  A designated 
Class  A felony  requires  that  the  order  of 
disposition  provide  that: 

a)  the  juvenile  be  placed  with  the 
Division  for  Youth,  for  an  initial  period 
of  five  years, 

b)  the  juvenile  shall  be  confined  in  a 
secure  facility  for  the  initial  twelve  months 
of  placement; 

c)  the  juvenile  shall  be  placed  in  a 
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WHAT'S  ON  YOUR  MIND? 

Law  Enforcement  News  invites  its 
readers  to  submit  commentaries  on 
any  subject  of  current  interest  to  the 
criminal  justice  community.  All  contri- 
butions should  be  sent  directly  to  the 
editor’s  attention 


THE 

TRUTH 

MACHINE 

Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
designed  for  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit 
- quickly  and  accurately. 

Housed  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  is  a hybrid 
dedicated  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a 
person’s  voice  tones.  These  changes  arc  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II,  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  lie  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation.  And,  truth  concerning  a specific 
issue  can  be  detected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  applications  are  numerous:  Pre-employment  screening,  police,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contract  or  large 
financial  transactions. 

Certified  courses  in  lie  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  are  n/h  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  voice  analysis. 


ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 

Miniature  Recorder* 
Night  Villon  System* 
Parabolic  Microphone 
Scramblers 
Telephone  Recorder* 
Vehicle  Follower* 
Weapon*  Detector* 
Attache  Case  Recorder 
Body  Armour 
Body  Transmitter 
Countermeasures  Equip. 
Identification  Equip. 

De  Bug  360 

Mark  II  Voice  Analyzer 
Explosives  Detector 
Letter  Bomb  Detector 
Bomb  Blanket 
Countermeasure  Service* 
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Creating  a New  Role  for  the  Sheriff 


An  Interview  with  Oakland  County,  Michigan,  Sheriff  Johannes  Spreen 


Johannes  F.  Spreen.  57.  is  presently  serving  in  his 
second  four-year  term  as  sheriff  of  Oakland  County, 
Michigan,  an  urban/suburban  area  north  of  Detroit  which 
includes  the  city  of  Pontiac.  Me  was  first  elected  to  the 
post  in  1972,  two  years  after  having  completed  an  18- 
month  stint  as  police  commissioner  of  Detroit,  and  won 
re-election  last  November 

Sprcen's  law  enforcement  career  dates  back  to 
1941.  when  he  first  joined  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department.  He  served  with  the  NYCPD  until  1966, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  inspector  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment's bureau  of  operations.  In  1967,  he  began  teaching 
at  New  York's  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 
where  he  worked  for  five  years,  including  the  period 
when  he  held  the  Detroit  commissioner's  job.  He  has 
also  taught  at  Mercy  College  in  Detroit,  and  he  is  present- 
ly director  of  the  law  enforcement  program  there. 

The  holder  of  B c and  M.P.A.  degrees  from  John 
Jay  College,  Spreen  is  the  national  vice  president  of  the 
American  Academy  for  Professional,  Law  Enforcement 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  I«aw  Enforcement 
News  by  Robert  McCormack. 

• • • 

LEN:  Can  you  give  us  a little  background  on  your  current 
job  as  sheriff  of  Oakland  County? 

SPREEN:  I'm  now  beginning  my  second  four-year  term, 
which  is  an  interesting  thing  to  say  because  one  of  the 
problems  in  American  policing,  as  I perceive  it.  is  that  the 
heads  of  police  departments  in  the  major  cities  generally 
don't  serve  for  more  than  two  years.  At  least  as  sheriff, 
you're  in  for  four  years  and  you're  obligated  to  the 
people,  and  there's  no  mayor  or  city  manager  over  you. 
Of  course,  you  have  to  get  funding  and  that  you  get  from 
the  board  of  commissioners  and  supervisors.  This  can  be  a 
problem  that  gets  into  the  realm  of  politics. 

It's  an  interesting  thing  to  run  for  the  office  of  sheriff 
because  it  docs  have  a four-year  term  and  you  have  time 
to  get  something  started.  At  this  point,  heading  into  my 
second  four-year  term,  I think  the  first  four  years  pro- 
vided the  foundation,  the  groundwork  for  what  I’m  trying 
to  do  - create  a new  role  for  the  sheriff  and  that  I call  the 
modern,  urban  sheriff.  There  arc  83  sheriffs  in  the  state  of 
Michigan  and  they  range  from  the  ridiculous  to  the 
sublime.  What  I'm  trying  to  say,  basically,  is  that  the 
modern  sheriff  can  be  a service  agent,  or  service  manager 
for  law  enforcement.  Many  major  departments  in  many 
counties  have  a tremendous  problem  of  fragmentation. 

1 spent  25  years  in  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment, and  most  New  York  cops  don't  know  that  there's 
another  world  out  there  - because,  they're  so  big.  But 
when  I got  out  here  1 realized  that  there  arc  many,  many 
small  departments.  We  have  61  governmental  agencies  in 


Oakland  County  alone  and  43  of  them  have  police  de- 
partments. 

LEN:  How  big  is  your  sheriffs  office? 

SPREEN;  Oh,  roughly  350  people. 

LEN:  Sworn? 

SPREEN:  No,  we  have  a little  over  100  on  radio  patrol 
and  about  100  working  in  the  jail  - we  have  a really 
modern  jail  which  houses  roughly  500.  With  communi- 
cations personnel,  detectives  and  government  personnel 
we  have  about  350. 

LEN:  Could  you  tell  us  a little  bit  more  about  this  new 
role  for  the  sheriff? 

SPREEN:  Well,  again  I think  it's  something  that  can 
overcome  the  problems  of  fragmentation,  the  problems 
of  lack  of  communication  and  the  lack  of  cooperation 
that  exist  in  so  many  areas  of  this  community  In  the 
1967  police  report  by  the  President's  Commission  there 
were  40,000  law  enforcement  agencies  mentioned  in 
America,  in  the  Standards  and  Goals  report  there  are 
25.000  mentioned  and  I'm  wondering  what  happened  to 
the  other  15.000  I don’t  think  anybody  really  knows 
how  many  departments  we  actually  have,  but  we  do  have 
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thousands  upon  thousands.  For  instance,  1 was  in  Cooks 
County  recently,  and  they  have  127  police  departmentsv 
Now  my  feeling  is  that  the  sheriff  can  serve  as  an  um- 
brella of  support  that  can  provide  many  of  the  services 
that  a small  department  can’t  possibly  provide. 

LEN:  This  is  in  lieu  of  consolidation?  Is  that  what  you 
mean? 

SPREEN:  In  lieu  of  consolidation,  yes.  I’m  talking  of 
consolidation  of  services,  not  of  departments,  for  if  you 
consolidate  police  departments,  you'd  have  one  county- 
wide agency.  I say  let  the  local  department  remain  be- 
cause people  like  their  local  police  departments,  but 
let’s  realize  that  a local  department  of  10,  20  or  even  50 
cannot  be  a department,  it's  basically  a control  force,  a 
police  force.  I think  their  function  is  protection,  preven- 
tion of  crime  and  so  on,  but  when  it  comes  to  providing 
sophisticated  services  such  as  juvenile  or  youth  work  in- 
vestigations, evidence  technician  work,  or  major  crimes 
investigations,  it  comes  to  the  point  where  they  can't 
afford  it.  If  they  keep  their  own  records,  what  happens 
to  them?  Who  are  they  giving  them  to?  They  may  be 
giving  them  to  the  state  but  there  ought  to  be  county 
correlation  of  records,  communications.  For  instance, 
we  have  43  departments,  and  3 3 of  them  have  their  in- 
dividual dispatchers.  So  there  are  over  300  dispatchers 


in  the  county  of  Oakland  costing  over  $3  million,  and 
frankly,  it  could  be  done  for  half  the  price. 

LEN:  How  about  the  effect  on  the  crime  rate  in  terms  of 
what  you’re  suggesting? 

SPREEN:  Well,  again,  in  the  effect  on  the  crime  rate,  we 
could  have  an  intersection  where  there  are  four  depart- 
ments on  the  corner.  There  could  be  a break-in  at  each 
one  of  four  stores  on  that  corner  and  there  would  be 
investigations  by  four  different  detectives  of  the  four 
different  departments.  None  of  the  four  departments 
would  know  that  another  crime  occurred  There’s  an  in- 
tersection in  Oakland  County  which  has  four  departments 
intersecting  - Pontiac  City  on  the  Northeast,  Waterford 
Township  on  the  northwest,  Bloomfield  Township  on  the 
southeast  and  West  Bloomfield  on  the  southwest,  in  addi- 
tion to  state  police  jurisdiction  and  the  local  county 
department.  They  arc  six  and  if  they  are  all  dispatched  to 
something  of  unusual  importance  happening  at  that 
intersection,  you  would  think  that  in  these  days  of 
science  and  technology  we  could  communicate  as  we 
were  going  to  the  scene  Not  so.  We'd  all  have  to  get  to 
the  scene,  get  out  of  the  car  and  go  up  to  the  middle 


of  the  intersection  to  communicate. 

LEN:  And  you’d  be  lucky  if  you  didn't  crash  into  each 
other 

SPREEN:  Right,  and  this  is  one  of  the  problems  of 
fragmentation.  Okay,  now  there  ought  to  be  a centralized 
communication.  There  ought  to  be  a centralization  of 
services,  such  as  evidence  technician,  youth  investigations, 
major  crimes,  planning,  lab  services  - all  of  these  things 
that  a major  department  would  do  for  its  precincts 
Someone  could  do  these  things  and  still  keep  the  local 
departments,  if  they  arc  up  to  standard  and  if  they 
are  professional 

I think  the  sheriff  speaks  for  the  people,  he  also 
speaks  to  the  people.  He  speaks  for  the  police  and  he  also 
speaks  to  the  police.  Let  me  explain  further  on  that.  As 
a sheriff,  the  people  voted  me  in  for  law  enforcement 
purposes  but  also  I speak  to  the  people.  For  instance. 
I've  told  chiefs,  "If  you  have  any  problem,  and  you  feel 
you’re  not  getting  support  from  your  mayor  or  your 
people,  if  you  want  me  to  make  a speech,  I'll  come  in  ” 
I think  that's  my  obligation,  if  the  people  arc  short- 
changing the  police  of  their  community.  Conversely,  I 
also  speak  for  the  police,  having  been  one  and  being  in 
law  enforcement  as  sheriff.  God  knows,  they  need  a 
spokesman.  I also  reserve  the  right  of  sheriff  to  speak  to 
them.  When  they  don't  measure  up  to  professional  stand- 
ards or  professional  conduct.  I have  spoken  up. 

LEN:  So  then,  sheriff  is  the  highest  ranking  law  enforce- 
ment officer  in  the  county? 

SPREEN:  Yes,  chief  law  enforcement  officer  in  the  coun- 
ty, although  now  the  prosecutor  of  the  county  is  sort  of 
saying  that  he  is.  So  I've  now  taken  the  title  of  the  chief 
peace  officer  in  the  county,  which  places  me  down.  In 
the  constitution,  the  sheriff  is  the  conservator  of  the 
peace,  in  addition  to  running  the  jail. 

They  say  the  criminal  justice  system  doesn't  work, 
that  it's  uncoordinated.  I say  if  there's  someone  to  make 
it  work,  look  to  one  man  who  touches  all  the  bases  in 
criminal  justice.  At  least  in  the  midwest  and  west,  as 
opposed  to  New  York,  the  sheriff  does  have  patrol  cars. 
He's  got  a law  enforcement  agency  out  there  but  he  also 
serves  the  court.  We  provide  attendance  in  the  court, 
we  take  our  prisoners  from  the  county  jail  to  the  court 
and  back,  I've  also  instituted  a new  pick-up  system 
where  we  pick  up  prisoners  from  the  police  departments 
and  bring  them  to  the  county  jail  and  back  to  the  depart- 
ments for  court  appearances.  So  the  sheriff  is  involved 
with  the  courts  and  he's  also  running  a correctional 
agency  because  he's  in  charge  of  the  county  jail.  So,  if 
there's  someone  who  could  tie  the  elements  of  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  together  it  could  be  a modern,  urban 
sheriff. 

But  let  me  wrap  up  this  long  dissertation  by  saying 
that  again,  like  many  of  the  police  chiefs  who  leave  a 
lot  to  be  desired,  the  sheriffs  leave  a lot  to  be  desired. 
Therefore,  we  feel  that  there  ought  to  be  qualifications 
in  order  to  run.  That  not  everybody  with  $100  or  who 
can  get  a few  names  on  a petition  should  be  allowed  to 
run  for  sheriff.  So  that  some  of  us  here  in  Michigan  have 
set  up  some  standards  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Michigan  sheriffs  and  which  have  now  been  put  into  the 
legislative  process.  Basically  they  mean  that  a man  running 
for  sheriff  should  have  at  least  three  years  of  law  enforce- 
ment experience  and  a four-year  degree  in  a county  of 
over  half  a million.  He  should  take  at  least  80-100  hours 
of  law  enforcement  training,  if  he’s  not  certified.  We 
feel  that  a prosecutor  has  to  have  a law  degree  to  be 
elected,  why  not  a sheriff? 

I have  addressed  the  Southeast  Michigan  Chiefs 
Association  two  years  ago,  on  the  role  of  the  sheriff, 
and  I said  bluntly  that  the  day  would  come  when  some 
of  you  qualified  professional  men  will  present  yourself 
to  the  electorate  and  run  for  sheriff.  My  feeling  is  that 
there  is  the  position  that  could  tie  a lot  of  law  enforce- 
ment together.  I don’t  think  the  law  enforcement  or 
criminal  justice  system  in  America  is  working  and  I'm 
afraid  that  it's  never  going  to  work  too  well. 

LEN:  It's  really  never  been  a system. 

SPREEN:  It  has  never  been  a system  and  it  has  never 
worked.  And  as  far  as  the  major  cities  arc  concerned, 

Continued  on  Page  7 


“My  feeling  is  that  the  sheriff  can  serve  as  an  umbrella  of 
support  that  can  provide  many  of  the  services  that  a 
small  department  can’t  possibly  provide.” 


“[Police]  commissioners  come  and  go  but  the  union  or  the  association  stays  and  the  men  can’t  seek  the 
strength,  sustenance  and  support  from  the  top,  so  they  seek  solace  from  their  union.  This  is  why  bigger 
cities  are  having  a problem.” 
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most  of  them,  some  people  think,  are  going  down  the 
tube. 

LEN:  Let  me  ask  you  a question  about  Detroit,  since  you 
were  the  police  commissioner  of  one  of  the  major  cities  in 
the  United  States  and  you  talked  about  the  concept  of 
continuity  as  being  one  of  the  big  differences  between 
bein^  sheriff  and  being  a chief  or  a commissioner.  What 
are  the  biggest  differences  that  you  discovered  between 
being  a commissioner  and  being  a sheriff? 

SPREEN:  Let  me  give  you  two  things.  Let  me  talk  about 
continuity  and  then  the  difficulty  of  the  office. 

In  1970  when  I left,  there  were  three  commissioners 
in  one  year  - Patrick  Murphy,  after  me,  who  stayed  only 
eight  months  and  then  after  that  John  Nichols.  John 
Nichols  was  later  fired  and  then  there  was  another  one  in 
there.  So  in  the  space  of  four  years,  there  were  four 
commissioners.  This  is  why  the  American  big  city  is  not 
making  it,  in  my  estimation.  In  New  York  City  since 
1898,  for  example,  when  the  city  was  consolidated, 
with  all  the  police  commissioners  that  they’ve  had,  it 
hasn’t  changed,  the  commissioner’s  tenure  has  averaged 
a little  over  two  years.  Again,  1 think,  this  is  probably  why 
there  is  a problem.  The  commissioners  come  and  go  but 
the  union  or  the  association  stays  and  the  men  can’t  seek 
the  strength,  sustenance  and  support  from  the  top,  so 
they  seek  solace  from  their  union  or  their  association. 
This  can  be  a problem  and  this  is  why  the  bigger  cities  are 
having  a problem. 

As  far  as  my  own  situation,  I found  it  much  more 
pleasurable  being  the  police  commissioner  of  Detroit 
and  easier  than  I’ve  found  it  being  sheriff  of  Oakland 
County.  Part  of  it  is  because  we’re  involved  with  poli- 
tics in  the  sheriff’s  office,  which  has  an  electorate  of  its 
own.  Part  of  it  -is  because  I am  the  only  Democratic 
county  officer  holder  in  a county  that  has  always  been 
Republican  so  I have  some  problems  there,  and  thirdly, 
it  is  because  I’m  trying  to  create  a new  role  for  the  sheriff. 
Basically  they’ve  always  policed  in  unincorporated  areas. 
In  Oakland  County,  for  instance,  most  of  the  43  local 
departments  are  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and 
out  of  the  one  million  people  in  the  county  750,000 
are  in  the  southeast  quadrant.  The  sheriff  has  always  been 
up  north  policing  the  unincorporated  areas,  so  the  smaller 
departments  fear  a county  police  force,  they  might  feel 
that  that  is  what  I’m  trying  to  move  to  but  it's  not  true  - 
I would  be  against  a county  police  force  and  I would  be 
for  the  role  of  the  sheriff  as  a service  agent.  But  the  peo- 
ple in  the  south  don't  know  what  a sheriff  is  or  what  he 
does  and  I think  they  ought  to 

I have  an  obligation  to  the  entire  county  and  to  those 
local  departments,  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  The  pro- 
gressive chief  doesn’t  fear  me.  The  chief  who  is  not  pro- 
gressive or  who  is  more  political  fears  this.  A sheriff,  even 
though  he’s  political,  can  be  apolitical,  and  that’s  what  I 
think  I am;  I'm  a law  enforcement  man.  Some  of  the 
chiefs  are  strictly  politically  appointed  and  owe  their  jobs 
to  the  politician  who  put  them  in.  Many  chiefs  have  told 
me  that  they'd  like  to  speak  out  but  they  can’t  because 
they’d  have  to  put  their  job  on  the  line.  When  it  comes  to 
putting  the  food  on  the  table  for  their  wives  and  kids 
then,  they  either  have  to  walk  the  line  or  get  out.  Twice 
that  happened  to  me  in  Detroit;  twice  I put  my  job  on  the 
line  and  twice  Mayor  Cavanaugh  backed  down.  But  1 had 
the  benefit  of  having  a pension  coming  from  New  York  to 
keep  me  going  and  unafraid  to  say  what  I feel.  It’s  the 
same  way  now  - I speak  out  the  way  I feel  I should. 
Eventually  the  sheriff  could  hold  the  key  to  a new  polic- 
ing; he  could  be  the  hope  of  policing,  providing  he's  quali- 
fied, providing  he's  professional  and  providing  the  people 
elect  this  kind  of  a man.  In  the  long  run  I believe  in  the 
faith  of  the  people.  They  will  get  what  they  deserve. 
LEN:  You  were  elected  by  a wide  margin  the  first  time 
you  ran  and  then  by  an  overwhelming  margin  the  second 
time,  both  times  as  a Democrat  in  a Republican  county 
This  might  indicate  that  perhaps  your  political  future 
holds  a lot  more  in  store  for  you  than  law  enforcement. 
Could  you  give  me  some  indication  as  to  what  the  future 
holds? 

SPREEN:  I could  probably  have  a good  political  future 
in  Michigan.  I’d  rather  not.  I was  asked  to  run  for  mayor 
of  Detroit,  but  1 chose  not  to.  I've  been  asked  to  run  for 
Congress,  for  senator,  and  there’s  been  some  talk  about 


running  for  governor.  I have  been  a law  enforcement  offi- 
cer since  I took  the  first  test  in  1939,  1 have  devoted  my 
life  to  that  and  I don’t  want  to  dilute  my  efforts.  I feel 
I know  the  field,  I’m  interested  in  it,  I'm  dedicated  to  it 
and  I can  now  speak  out  freely.  So  I’d  rather  stay  where 
I am. 

LEN:  At  the  present  moment  they  have  a search  com- 
mittee for  a successor  to  Clarence  Kelley  as  head  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  What  kind  of  response 
would  you  give,  should  your  name  be  submined  and 
selected  as  the  next  director  of  the  FBI? 

SPREEN:  Well,  to  be  selected  you'd  have  to  agree  ^o 
take  the  position.  I would  be  flattered,  and  I feel  it 
would  be  a challenge.  I would  be  tempted  to  take  it 
but  I hope  that  I never  have  to  make  that  decision.  I’d 
be  quite  sure  that  I would  not  want  it.  I’m  too  old  at 


this  time  - I’m  57.  How  much  more  of  life  do  you  have? 
I have  turned  down  other  jobs-,  I’m  about  as  content  as  I 
can  be  right  now.  I feel  that  if  I can  do  something  in  the 
role  of  sheriff  1 think  I could  do  more  for  law  enforce- 
ment than  being  head  of  the  FBI. 

LEN:  In  view  of  the  mounting  criticism  of  the  FBI  that 
has  taken  place  over  the  past  12  years  or  so,  what  kind  of 
person  do  you  think  would  make  an  ideal  FBI  director? 
What  kind  of  qualities  should  he  have? 

SPREEN : The  highest  professional  qualities.  I think  he 
has  to  be  dedicated  and  he  has  to  be  able  to  stand  some  of 
the  political  flak.  Some  say  that  it  ought  to  be  a man  from 
within  the  Bureau  but  I don’t  feel  that  it  necessarily  has 
to  be.  There  are  some  men  on  thevputside  that  can  come 
in  with  some  entirely  open  viewpoints  and  an  open  mind 
I really  don't  know  what  kind  of  a person.  . .it  s a very, 
very  important  position. 

LEN:  Would  you  classify  that  as  the  most  important  posi- 
tion in  law  enforcement? 

SPREEN:  Other  than  Attorney  General,  I suppose  so 
Again,  my  own  feeling  is  that  law  enforcement  is  local  and 
that’s  where  the  ball  game  is. 

LEN:  Let's  get  back  to  the  question  you  raised  relative  to 
the  relationship  between  law  enforcement,  politics  and 
the  public. 

SPREEN : The  law  enforcement  part  is  where  the  sheriff 
gets  involved.  I'd  say  that  the  sheriff  in  a way  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  head  of  the  FBI  We  could  have  3,000 
modern,  dedicated  qualified  sheriffs  in  this  country  that 
would  do  a lot  more  than  whoever  the  head  of  the  FBI 
might  be.  Your  question  is  politics  and  the  people.  I’m 
against  the  political  system  in  America,  I think  that  when 
we  started  our  country  200  years  ago  we  didn't  need  it 
this  way.  The  media  has  to  take  a lot  of  the  blame  for 
what  we  are  going  through  now  in  politics.  I think  the 
politicians  must  also  take  a large  share  of  the  blame  and 
the  people  should  also  shoulder  some  of  it.  I am  amazed 
at  the  partisanship.  I think  that  a man,  once  he’s  elected, 
ought  to  be  a statesman  - he  represents  all  the  people, 
not  just  his  political  party  of  people.  I am  also  astonished 
at  the  lack  of  information  and  knowledge  in  America  as 
to  who  represents  the  people  in  the  local  government.  I 
think  the  media  has  made  a big  circus  of  who’s  running 
for  President;  everybody  knows  that  four  years  ago  it  was 
Nixon  and  McGovern,  and  now  it  was  Ford  and  Carter, 
and  so  on.  Everybody’s  looking  for  this  one  man  to  do 
everything.  They're  looking  in  the  wrong  place.  They 
ought  to  be  looking  at  the  local  government  and  get  in- 
volved with  the  local  government  but  they  don’t  know 
anything  about  it  Even  the  kids:  they  want  to  change  the 
system,  but  when  I ask  them  who  runs  the  local  system, 
they  don't  know.  All  they  see  is  Washington.  I think  we 
have  to  look  to  the  local  government.  So  I don’t  look  to 
the  head  of  the  FBI  or  the  President  of  the  United  States; 

I look  to  the  head  of  the  local  police  department  or  to  the 
local  sheriff  or  to  the  local  politician  who  selects  that 
local  head  of  the  police  department,  and  to  the  people 
that  they  serve. 

I've  spoken  to  thousands  of  groups  - high  school 
groups,  college  groups,  and  civic  groups  who  meet  and  are 


knowledgeable  about  government.  I've  consistently  asked 
them  one  question  who  is  your  local  county  commis- 
sioner? I’m  interested  because  the  local  county  commis- 
sioner funds  me  and  1 get  my  resources  from  him.  Nobody 
knows  who  they  are.  The  commissioners  are  elected  on  a 
part-time  basis.  They’re  elected  by  hundreds  of  votes, 
sometimes  a couple  of  thousand,  yet  they  arc  going  to  dic- 
tate or  spell  out  my  role  as  sheriff.  To  be  able  to  go  into  a 
different  role  as  a service  agent,  I would  have  to  convince 
these  people  to  vote  the  money.  That's  where  the  problem 
comes  in.  There  are  27  commissioners  in  Oakland  County, 
and  of  all  the  groups  I’ve  addressed,  only  two  kids  ever 
knew  who  their  county  commissioner  was  and  one  of 
them  was  a black  girl  from  another  county.  So  one  kid 
from  Oakland  County  knew  who  his  commissioner  was. 
I addressed  a group  of  women  who  had  been  meeting 


regularly  for  40  years.  I said,  "I  don't  ask  this  question 
anymore  because  it’s  embarrassing  to  groups  who  don’t 
know  the  answer,  but  I'm  going  to  embarrass  you  and 
ask  the  question  here  because  I imagine  you’ve  been 
studying  government.”  So  I asked  who  their  county 
commissioner  was  and  not  one  hand  was  raised.  I asked 
the  question  again  and  finally  one  woman  raised  her  hand 
and  mentioned  a name.  It  was  the  name  of  the  county 
executive  in  the  only  county  in  Michigan  that  has  a coun- 
ty executive  - Nassau.  This  to  me  signifies  the  problem  - 
people  don't  know  who  their  representative  is  or  what  he 
docs.  They  know  that  there’s  a Ford  in  the  White  House 
or  now  Carter,  and  that  Reagan  ran,  but  they  don't  know 
who  the  local  guy  is.  Who  puts  the  policemen  there?  Who 
puts  the  fire  department  there?  Who  cleans  the  streets? 
Who  worries  about  the  sewage  system?  Who  takes  care 
of  the  water  mains  and  so  forth?  It's  not  Carter  or  Ford, 
re's  the  local  guy  whom  nobody  knows.  This  is  the  prob- 
lem. Two  hundred  years  ago  you  were  involved  in  local 
grass  roots  government.  Now  we’re  not,  we're  turned 
off.  I have  a little  formula  which  says  citizen  apathy 
plus  police  apathy  equals  insanity.  I see  a lot  of  police- 
men turned  off  because  many  things  of  a political  nature 
have  occurred  especially  in  the  big  cities  and  other  areas, 
so  they're  turned  off. 

LEN:  That  prevents  them  from  being  policemen? 
SPRF.EN:  That  prevents  them  from  being  policemen,  or 
that  doesn't  make  them  want  to  be  policemen.  I hear 
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or  Ford.  It’s  the  local  guy  whom  nobody  knows.” 
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“I  don't  see  that  much  chance  for  the  man  who  handles  the  modern  police  department  There  are  going  to  be 
more  and”  ore  pmblems.  The  problems  are  going  to  be  exacerbated  and  the  money  .s  gang  to  be  runnmg 

dry.” 
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college  students  of  mine  use  a common  phrase:  “Hell, 
I’ll  go  where  they  send  me.  but  I'm  not  going  to  search 
out  or  poke  around  anymore,  I'm  receding  into  the  seats 
or  the  covers  of  my  radio  car.”  If  he  stops  somebody,  or 
if  he  pokes  around  in  a back  alley,  sees  someone  there 
who  looks  suspicious,  and  then  lets  him  go  he  might  be 
hit  with  a corruption  charge.  If  he  puts  him  up  against 
a wall  a little  too  forcefully,  he  might  be  charged  with 
brutality,  so  he  feels,  “why  bother? 

1 sec  many  other  problems,  such  as  with  overtime 
pay.  Years  ago  a New  York  City  cop  would  have  loved  to 
get  a job  indoors.  I took  a job  inside  for  a while,  mainly  to 
learn  the  system,  to  see  how  sergeants  operated  and  so  on. 
So  I went  inside  while  I was  on  the  sergeants  list  just  to 
get  familiarized  with  what  I was  going  to  face.  Today 
nobody  wants  to  come  inside  because  they  get  $3-4.000 
overtime  if  they  stay  on  the  outside.  So  some  of  the 
bright  young  men  who  you  might  want  to  come  inside 
for  a staff  position  or  possibly  for  an  administrative  posi- 
tion will  not  do  so  unless  you  can  give  them  the  overtime. 
Under  the  current  budget  constraints  you  cannot,  so 
people  don’t  even  want  to  get  promoted  anymore  be- 
cause they  may  miss  this  extra  money.  Now  that's  not 
true  in  all  departments,  but  in  some  of  your  smaller 
departments  that's  true.  In  the  sheriffs  department  that's 
true.  We  have  men  that  make  over  $20,000  a year  and 
maybe  as  much  as  $4-5,000  in  overtime.  We  have  a cou- 
ple who  make  even  more  than  I do.  And  1 think  when 
that  happens,  there  arc  problems,  let's  face  it. 


LEN:  Can  you  give  me  some  idea  as  to  what  you  see  in 
the  future  of  law  enforcement?  You  explained  what  the 
modern  urban  sheriff  would  be,  but  how  about  the  large 
urban  police  department.  What  does  that  area  of  law 
enforcement  have  in  store  for  it  in  the  next  few  years? 
SPREEN:  Trouble.  I don’t  sec  that  much  chance  for  the 
man  who  handles  the  modern  police  department.  There 
are  going  to  be  more  and  more  problems.  First  of  all, 
you  need  resources,  you  need  manpower,  materials, 
money,  better  methods,  and  better  management,  and  you 
have  to  do  this  all  before  the  fickle  moving  finger  of  time 
comes  in  there.  I don't  think  they’ll  have  enough  time  to 
do  the  job  - the  problems  are  going  to  be  exacerbated 
and  the  money  is  going  to  be  running  dry  The  move  will 
be  from  the  big  cities  to  the  suburbs.  This  is  the  problem. 

It  looks  like  there's  going  to  be  a bigger  role  for  the 
sheriffs  who  are  on  the  outside  of  the  big  cities  where 
there  are  smaller  departments.  If  he's  modern,  profession- 
al and  does  not  pose  a threat  to  them,  the  sheriff  could 
become  a great  support,  a service  agency  to  local  existing 
departments.  I don't  see  the  big  cities  as  having  any  bed  of 
roses  for  the  next  several  years. 

I’m  president  of  the  Michigan  chapter  of  AAPLE  and 
our  theme  for  this  year  is  professionalism  at  the  top.  In 
other  words,  we're  talking  a lot  at  this  conference  of  the 
Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences  about  higher  edu- 
cation for  police  officers.  It’s  all  well  and  dandy,  but  you 
might  get  a guy  with  a degree  coming  into  the  depart- 
ment and  the  man  at  the  top  says  “get  that  weirdo  out  of 
here"  or  the  chief  won't  listen  to  him  because  he  feels 


International  Criminal  Justice  Conference 

On  Friday,  May  6,  1977  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
in  cooperation  with  the  Pinkerton  Foundation  will  host  an  (nternationa1  Criminal  Jurtice  Con- 
ference.  This  all-day  conference  will  be  held  in  the  college  s North  Hall,  445  West  59th  Street 
New  York  City,  from  8.30  AM  to  5:30  PM.  For  further  information  contact  Marie  Rosen  (212) 
489  3967. 

This  Conference  will  feature  speakers  from  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Denmark,  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  West  Germany  who  will  lecture  on  specific  topics  of  interest  to  criminal  justice 
practitioners  and  students.  The  luncheon  address  will  be  given  by  Professor  John  Stead.  The 
program  is  as  follows. 


The  Police  Systems  of  Denmark 
Arne  Baun 

Assistant  Commissioner 
Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Criminal  Justice  Research  in  West  Germany 
Karl  Heinz  Gemmer 
Chief  of  the  Institute  of  Criminalistics 
Federal  Office  of  Criminal  Investigation 
IVesf  Germany 


The  Police  Systems  of  Great  Britain 
Lawrence  Beswick 

Professor  of  Criminology  & Law  Enforcement 
Police  College,  Bramshill,  England 

The  Police  Systems  of  Italy 
Francesco  Minerva 
Chief  Commissaire  of  Police 
Genoa,  Italy 


Police  Management  In  Great  Britain 
Dennis  Rowe 
Superintendent 

Metropolitan  Police,  London,  England 


The  registration  fee  of  $25.00  (per  person)  includes  lunch  and  a wine  and  cheese  reception 
following  the  conference.  Certificates  of  Attendance  will  be  given  to  participants.  Please  make 
your  check(s)  payable  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Center. 


□ Payment  enclosed. 
Name 


D Will  pay  at  the  door. 


Title 


Agency 
Address 
City  — 


State 


Zip 


Return  to: 

Criminal  Justice  Center 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
Attention.  Marie  Rosen  - Room  6104S 


threatened  at  not  having  a degree,  or  he  looks  down  his 
nose  at  the  person  who  does  have  a degree.  To  have 
any  kind  of  movement  into  professionalism,  we  have  to 
really  look  at  the  things  the  recent  police  executive  re- 
port is  looking  at.  Who  is  the  police  chief?  How  is  he 
selected?  Was  he  appointed?  Is  it  strictly  political?  How 
long  does  he  stay?  That’s  one  of  the  problems  in  the 
big  cities  - tenure.  Even  if  you’re  selected  in  a profession- 
al manner,  you  aren’t  going  to  stay  that  long.  So  it’s  the 
mayors  and  the  city  managers  that  control.  1 am  at  the 
point  now,  I guess,  where  I’m  looking  beyond  law  en- 
forcement and  into  government,  because  that’s  where  it’s 
at.  I don’t  care  who  your  professional  police  executive  is, 
he's  appointed  by  some  politician.  His  selection  is  at  some 
political  level  and  there  is  part  of  the  problem.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  maybe  some  of  the  professionals  of  the 
law  enforcement  world  who  cannot  speak  out  now  be- 
cause they’d  put  their  job  on  the  line  ought  to  put  their 
job  on  the  line  and  run  for  an  elected  position  as  a sheriff, 
and  create  more  and  more  modern  sheriffs  in  the  more 
than  3.000  counties  in  America.  All  right,  the  job  is  not 
guaranteed,  but  no  professional’s  job  is.  He  would  at 
least  have  four  years  time,  in  most  states.  I have  recom- 
mended that  the  sheriff  be  qualified,  that  he  run  in  an 
off-presidential  year  and  that  it  be  a non-partisan  election. 
The  reason  I say  in  an  off-presidential  year  is  that  a couple 
of  years  ago  I had  to  worry  about  what  McGovern  was 
putting  into  a guy’s  ear  in  the  sideline  of  some  parade. 
Because  again,  you  can  go  down  the  drain  because  of  a 
presidential  campaign.  This  time  I had  to  worry  what  was 
in  Playboy  magazine. 

LEN:  Are  you  going  to  run  again  next  time,  or  haven’t 
you  crossed  that  bridge  yet? 

SPREEN;  No,  I haven’t.  I've  just  crossed  one  bridge  and 
it's  never  wise  to.  . . 

LEN:  Tip  your  hand  too  far  in  advance? 

SPREEN:  No,  I have  four  years  and  I'm  looking  for- 
ward to  it  because  I'm  in  a beautiful  position.  1 m di- 
recting a program  at  Mercy  College  and  have  a pension 
from  New  York  that  makes  me  independent  enough  and 
ornery  enough. 

Suffolk  County,  NY,  Swears  In 
29- Year  Vet  as  Commissioner 

Donald  J.  Dilworth.  a retired  New  York- City  police 
sergeant,  was  appointed  police  commissioner  of  Suffolk 
County,  New  York  earlier  this  month.  He  replaces  Eugene 
Kelley  whose  term  expired. 

After  a twenty  year  career  in  the  NYPD's  patrol, 
detective  and  traffic  emergency  divisions,  Dilworth  served 
in  a variety  of  administrative  positions,  which  culminated 


with  his  appointment  as  sheriff  of  Suffolk  County. 

At  ceremonies  conducted  on  April  5,  the  Honorable 
Leon  D.  Lazcr.  Supreme  Court  Judge,  swore  in  Dilworth 
as  the  fourth  top  administrator  in  the  department’s  18 
year  history. 

In  the  above  picture,  the  commissioner’s  wife,  Anita, 
congratulates  her  husband 


COUNSELOR  AT  LARGE 


By  MICHAEL  BLINICK,  Esq. 


BURDEN'S  BEAT 


By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


Reversing  the  Tide  of 
Reverse  Discrimination 

A recent  decision  in  a New  York  State  court  has  directly  posed  the  question 
of  whether  reverse  discrimination  in  hiring  of  police  officers  is  permissible. 
Justice  Edward  S.  Conway,  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  Albany,  has  upheld  a 
petition  by  10  applicants  to  the  New  York  State  Police  who  charged  that  they 
were  victims  of  reverse  discrimination  when  the  State  Police  s Superintendent  had 
sought  to  appoint  23  women,  blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  to  the  force.  The 
plaintiffs  had  obtained  higher  scores  in  the  civil  service  examinations  than  the  23 
women  and  minority  applicants,  but  had  nonetheless  been  passed  over. 

Although  the  judge  described  as  "admirable  the  policy  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  State  Police  to  increase  the  amount  of  women  and 
minorities  on  the  force,  his  opinion  held  that  in  reaching  this  goal  there  had  been 
violations  of  the  New  York  State  Constitution  and  the  Civil  Service  Law. 

(It  must  be  emphasized  that  despite  its  misleading  name,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York  is  actually  that  state's  trial  court  of  general  jurisdiction.  The  appeal 
now  being  filed  by  the  state  will  be  heard  in  New  York’s  intermediate  appellate 
tribunal,  the  Appellate  Division.  From  there,  an  appeal  could  conceivably  be 
taken  to  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  the  highest  court  in  the  state.) 

# • • 

Among  other  arguments,  the  Superintendent  claimed  that  the  "substantial 
interest  of  the  state  to  arrive  at.  more  minority  representation  in  the  State  Police 
outweighs  anv  reverse  discrimination  and  constitutional  objections. 

The  court  however,  found  that  “administrative  action  intended  to  confer 
favor  upon  a 'few  and  to  exclude,  others  equally  qualified  under  our  law  is 
discriminatory,  a denial  of  equality  -of  privilege  and  opportunity,  and  of  equal 
protection  of  the  law.” 

This  question  is  being  litigated  by  more  and  more  American  courts,  and 
ultimately  the  Supreme  Court  will  have  to  pass  on  it.  Of  course,  not  all  the  cases 
involve  police  departments,  or  even  public  employment,  and  of  those  cases 
involving  law  enforcement,  many  have  dealt  with  issues  other  than  the  question 
of  “voluntary  preferences"  by  employers  motivated  by  "affirmative  action 
considerations.  For  example,  cases  awarding  a quota  remedy  for  deliberate 
proven  discrimination  are  not  authority  for  courts  themselves  to  impose  such 
quotas  if  the  discrimination  in  question  has  Hot  been  deliberate.  Certainly,  suci 
decisions  do  not  justify  employers  in  setting  up  "do-it-yourself  ' quotas.  This 
point  has  been  made  in  two  recent  appellate  court  decisions,  both  dealing  with 
the  results  of  "unintentional"  discrimination  in  law  enforcement  personne 
practices.  In  both  cases,  the  matter  at  issue  was  the  use  of  tests  (or  employment 
criteria,  such  as  a height  requirement)  which  1)  were  found  to  have  a 
disproportionate  disqualifying  effect,  or  "adverse  impact,"  on  blacks  Hispan.es. 
Asians  or  women  applying  for  law  enforcement  positions,  and  2 were 
statistically  shown  to  be  not  job-related.  Under  established  civil  rights  law  as 
interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  such  tests  are  clearly  forbidden.  But  should 
quota  be  imposed  to,  in  some  way.  "make  up  for"  any  discriminatory  effect  that 
such  tests  - which  were  used  innocently  by  the  departments  in  question  - may 
have  had  on  minorities  or  women  before  the  tests  were  thrown  out  by  the 

courts? 

• • • 

The  two  decisions  in  question  have  resoundingly  answered  "no"  to  that 
quest, on.  The  U S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  C.rcu.t,  ,n  Ktrldand  v.  New 
York  State  Department  of  Correctional  Services, 520  F.  2d  420.  rehear, ng | den.ed 
531  F° 2d  5 (2d  Cit.  1975),  cert,  denied,  50  L.Ed.  2d  84  (1976).  held  that  a 
quota  should  not  be  .mposed  unless  there  has  been  a "clear-cut  pattern  0 
long-continued  and  egregious  racial  discrimination."  no,  simply  « ' 
violation  resulting  from  fa, lure  to  have  a part.cula,  test  ptof. tss  on>H « 
a time  years  ago.  when  the  need  for  this  was  not  really  clear  to  most  mplojm. 

The  court  there  also  forbade  resort  to  “remedial"  quotas  ,n  any 
where  the  devastating  effects  of  such  relief  would  be  visited  on  a relatively  small 
ascertainable  group  of  non-minority  individual  whites  (or  other  v.ctims),  instead 

,’,rSy  the  supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey 
same  principles.  Ugc  v.  Town  of  Montclair,  72  N.J  5.  367  A.2d  833. 

ClSeVsteh-kn9own  case,  Bakke  v.  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  wjll  s^on 
be  decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  but  that  decs, on  won  t deal  with 
*c  quest, on  of  student' admissions  at  a s.a, e-run  medical  school,  where  reverse 
discrimination"  ,s  being  challenged  on  Fourteenth  Amendment  grounds,  it  will 
no,  even  address  the  question  of  reverse  discrimination  m the  .! 

Indeed,  to  answer  all  .he  questions  tha,  have  grown  up  around, he  ■»«  volun 
tary  preferences,”  "affirmative  action,'  and  "reverse  discrimination  will  take 
quite  a few  years  of  litigation  and  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

(This  writer  would  be  most  interested  in  receiving  copies  of  newspaper  clip- 
pi  J or  other  data  concerning  pending  lit, gat, on  involving  these  issues,  whether  or 
not  law  enforcement  agencies  are  parties.  (Court  decisions  on  such  matters  can  and 
do  become  precedents  for  other  decisions  that  do  have  an  unpact  on  Uw ^enfor«e 
meot.l  Information  should  be  sent  to  the  writer.  ,n  care  of  Uw  Enforcement 
News.  444  West  56th  Street.  New  York.  NY  10019.) 


CORRESPONDENTS  WANTED 

Law  Enforcement  News  ,s  seeking  correspondents  in  ^ccted  arcas  o t e 
country,  including  Arizona.  Colorado  Connecticut.  Indiana.  Massachusetts. 
Canada  For  further  information,  contact  the  editor 
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Co-Terminality  of  Service  Districts: 

New  Approach  to  Community  Relations 

Police  community  relations  have  assumed  a new  importance  in  the  past  ten 
years  or  so.  as  critics  have  charged  police  with  not  understanding  the  problems  of 
minorities,  and  police  have  countered  by  pointing ‘out  the  difficulties  of  maintain- 
ing any  kind  of  order  in  hostile  or  apathetic  neighborhoods 

New  York  City  has  just  begun  a reorganization  which  will  attempt  to  address 
this  problem  and  to  improve  communications  between  local  precincts  and  commun- 
ity spokesmen.  Police  precincts,  along  with  other  designated  city  agencies,  are 
being  made  co-tcrminous  with  community  districts. 

The  reorganization  is  part  of  a New  York  State  Charter  Revision  program.  In 
November  1975  the  New  York  City  electorate  voted  to  adopt  a new  City  Charter, 
which  included  provisions  for  co-tcrminality  of  local  services  of  certain  agencies 
with  community  boundaries  as  drawn  in  the  new  Zoning  Code  The  City's  five 
boroughs  are  being  divided  into  55  community  districts  acording  to  three  criteria 
the  district  must  lie  within  a single  borough  and  coincide  with  identifiable  commu- 
nities as  well  as  historic  and  geographic  boundaries;  the  district  must  be  suitable  for 
the  delivery  of  co-terminous  services-,  and  the  population  range  must  be  from 
100.000  to  250,000. 

Agencies  to  be  redivided  are  sanitation,  parks  and  recreation,  social  services, 
highway,  health  services,  housing  code  enforcement,  sewer  maintenance  and.  as 
mentioned,  police  services. 

Not  all  police  services  have  been  shuffled,  but  only  the  police  patrol  function. 
While  no  one  has  yet  produced  a watertight  definition  of  "patrol  services".  ,t  is 
generally  assumed  that  this  will  include  anti-crime  forces  such  as  radio,  motor  and 
foot  patrol  activities.  It  will  also  probably  include  the  community  relations  and 
crime  prevention  officers  from  the  precinct.  Investigative  services  arc  outside  from 
the  precincts. 

With  January  1.  1977  set  as  the  date  of  final  map  adoption  and  establishment 
of  community  boards,  and  January  1.  1980  fixed  as  the  deadline  by  which  dcs.g 
nated  agencies  must  have  re-organized  their  boundaries  to  be  co  terminous,  the 
Police  Department  is  well  ahead  of  schedule,  having  already  completed  precinct 
reorganization,  according  to  Mori  Lawrence,  a spokesman  for  the  State  Charter 
Revision  Commission. 

"This  has  been  worked  out  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Police  Department, 
says  Lawrence,  who  added  that  the  police  understand  that  the  current  reform  is  in 
no  way  intended  to  undermine  police  authority.  The  new  system  will  afford  better 
opportunities  for  local  precinct  commanding  officers  to  consult  with  representa 
tives  of  the  community  they  and  their  men  serve 

The  city  government  in  each  community  will  be  conducted  by  the  local  com- 
munity board,  whose  members  will  consult  with  and  advise  the  various  serv.ee 
agencies.  The  board  will  be  composed  of  50  voting  members  appointed  for  two  year 
terms  by  the  Borough  President.  Only  25  percent  of  the  members  may  be  city 
employees  and  none  may  be  police  officers.  There  is.  however,  a movement  afoot 
to  allow  officers  to  serve. 

Each  community  district  will  have  a district  service  cabinet  to  coordinate  ser- 
vices. to  consider  mtcragcncy  problems,  and  to  plan  joint  community  programs. 
For  example,  the  boards  will  try  to  coordinate  police  enforcement  of  parking  regu- 
lations with  the  street  cleaning  efforts  of  the  Sanitation  Department 

Like  the  local  director  of  all  other  agencies,  the  prec.net  commander  will  be 
required  to  consult  the  board  on  objectives;  to  report  on  expenditures  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  to  provide  information  on  current  operations  and  programs  (within 
the  city  department  regulation,  and  guidelines),  to  report  to  the  board  periodically 
on  services;  and.  to  attend,  at  board  request,  board  meetings. 

The  co-terminality  project  in  New  York  City  seems  a laudable  effort  at  making 
a huge  metropolitan  department  operate  at  a comprehensible  and  workab * 
without  forcing  dcccntrabzation  which  would  greatly  decrease  overa  effective- 
ness. Safeguards  have  been  provided  to  insure  that  ccwerrmnahty  will  never ^be- 
come a kind  of  civilian  review  procedure.  Line  author.ty  over  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  will  be  retatned  at  the  level  of  the  Commissioner. 

• • • 

Ordway  P.  Burden  invites  correspondence  to  h.s  office  at  651  Colonial  Boule- 
vard, Westwood  P O.,  Washington  Township,  NJ  07675.  j 


EUROPEAN  TOUR  FOR  AMERICAN  PROFESSIONALS 
IN  THE  SOCIAL  WELFARE  FIELDS 

$690.00 

July  1 to  23 

Belgium,  England,  France,  Holland 

• Visits  to  European  Social  Services. 

. Agency  contacts  with  European  professionals.  Organized  sightsee  g 

and  free  time.  . 

. Trip  planned  by  non-profit  professional  organization. 

Contact 


Didac  Service 
3 Channing  Place 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 
U.S.A. 

Tel:  (617)  354-8093 


Inter-University  European  Institute 
on  Social  Wealfare 
rue  du  Debarcadere,  179 
B - 6001  Marcinelle 
Europe 

Tel:  71/36.62.73. 


Transatlantic  transportation  not  included 
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Auxiliary  Police  Forces:  Altruism  or  Authoritarianism? 


By  MARTIN  GREENBERG 

Millions  of  Americans  went  to  see  the 
film  "Death  Wish"  a few  years  ago.  The 
movie  depicted  the  revenge  sought  by  a 
husband  after  his  wife  is  killed  and  daugh- 
ter raped.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have 
to  look  very  hard  to  discover  similar  trage- 
dies which  have  occurred  in  real  life. 

On  the  evening  of  June  13,  1976.  a 
couple  and  their  six  children  were  stranded 
for  several  moments  on  Chicago's  South 
Side  during  a sudden  rainstorm.  A band  of 
youths  approached  their  car  and  demanded 
ten  dollars.  When  the  couple  refused  to 
pay,  tjicy  were  attacked.  As  three  of  the 
couple's  children  watched,  their  father  was 
seriously  wounded  and  their  mother  killed. 
At  approximately  the  same  time  of  year, 
an  elderly  couple  in  the  Morrisania  area  of 
Bronx,  New  York  were  the  victims  of 
robbery.  A few  months  later  this  couple 
hanged  themselves.  They  left  a note  saying 
'We  don't  want  to  live  in  fear  anymore.' 

Vigilante  justice  is  clearly  undesirable, 
but  thousands  of  ordinary  citizens  are 
outraged  by  such  reports  and  dissatisfied 
with  traditional  or  current  methods  being 
used  to  fight  crime.  Many  of  these  indivi- 
duals have  joined  unpaid  citizens  auxiliary 
or  reserve  police  units  — voluntary  groups 
of  citizens  who  wear  regular  police  uni- 
forms and  help  perform  many  police  du- 
ties. They  perform  such  services  as  neigh- 
borhood security  checks  and  house  watch- 
es. roving  observations  for  wanted  persons 
and  vehicles,  traffic  control,  reporting  of 
public  utility  breakdowns,  emergency  di- 


saster and  rescue  work. 

From  the  time  of  New  York  City's 
infamous  Civil  War  draft  riots  in  1861  until 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  no 
plans  have  been  discovered  for  the  creation 
of  a supporting  civilians  force  to  aid  the 
police  On  the  contrary,  during  this  period 
all  efforts  were  directed  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a full-time  professional  police 
service.  Prior  to  the  rapid  growth  of  Ame- 
rica's mdustralized  cities,  citizens  guards 
had  been  organized  to  protect  the  pre- 
urban  and  colonial  towns  and  villages. 
Now,  the  concept  of  returning  to  some 
form  of  watch  system  was  unthinkable. 

During  the  era  of  the  Gold  Rush, 
however,  various  citizen  groups  were  form- 
ed to  combat  the  lawlessness  of  the  pio- 
neers in  America's  frontier  towns.  Since  no 
public  law  enforcement  agencies  existed  in 
many  of  these  communities,  few  persons 
questioned  the  right  of  a aggrieved  citizen 
to  seek  personal  redress.  Significantly, 
some  early  "vigilante"  efforts  actually 
served  as  the  forerunners  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  first  official  police  force  in 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Today,  the  utilization  of  police  reserves 
or  auxiliary  police  is  a common  and  ac- 
cepted practice  in  law  enforcement 
throughout  the  country  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  In  such  cities  as  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Fort  Worth. 
Houston.  Dallas,  Phoenix,  Los  Angeles 
Honolulu,  Berlin,  and  Moscow,  citizens  are 
serving  as  volunteer  police.  In  each  of  these 
cities,  auxiliaries  or  reservists  are  carefully 


screened  and  given  the  same  kind  of  back- 
ground investigation  as  conducted  for  full- 
time police  officers. 

In  New  York  City,  over  5,000  men  and 
women  have  joined  the  largest  municipal 
auxiliary  police  organization  in  the  world. 
Members  are  offered  over  90  classroom 
hours  of  training  in  technical  police  skills, 
criminal  law  and  procedures,  principles  of 
supervision,  and  first  aid.  They  are  general- 
ly unarmed,  except  for  a nightstick. 
However,  members  holding  special  permits 
may  carry  their  weapons  concealed  from 
view.  The  officers  are  primarily  used  in 
pairs  on  foot  patrol  post,  with  a portable 
police  radio  unit.  In  addition,  specialized 
teams  of  auxiliaries  perform  motorized 
park,  harbor,  and  emergency  service  patrol 
work.  Members  are  expected  to  perform  a 
minimum  of  16  hours  of  service  each 
month. 

A reserve  unit  is  attached  to  the  Dade 
County  Public  Safety  Department  in  Flori- 
da The  unit  has  approximately  100 
members,  who  have  completed  over  300 
hours  of  training.  They  have  full  police 
authority  and  receive  the  benefits  of  coun- 
ty insurance,  workmen's  compensation, 
and  false  arrest  protection.  The  members 
of  the  Dade  County  Police  Reserve  are 
required  to  be  on  duty  for  at  least  16  hours 
per  month  and  to  attend  a four  hour  in- 
service  training  session  each  month.  Their 
duties  include  radio  motor  patrol,  traffic 
control,  report  writing,  and  other  conven- 
tional law  enforcement  responsibilities. 

The  members  of  th^-St.  Lquis  Metropo- 
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litan  Police  Reserve  have  arrest  powers  and 
carry  arms  on  duty.  New  recruits  must 
complete  160  hours  of  training.  Members 
arc  assigned  to  patrol  with  regular  officers, 
drive  official  vehicles,  assist  in  traffic  and 
crowd  control,  work  in  the  Prisoner  Proces- 
sing Division,  and  to  perform  district  sta- 
tion clerical  tasks. 

In  Los  Angeles,  over  500  men  and 
women  have  joined  a reserve  corps.  They 
must  complete  five  and  half  months  of  full- 
time training  and  are  equipped  like  regular 
members  of  the  force.  Members  may  be 
assigned  to  radio  motor  patrol  and  all  other 
phases  of  police  work. 

Reservists  in  Honolulu  receive  the  same 
training  as  regular  police  officers  through 
special  evening  classes.  They  are  supplied 
with  all  necessary  equipment,  including  a 
revolver.  Members  are  required  to  perform 
at  least  one  eight  hour  tour  of  duty  per 
month  and  may  be  assigned  to  general  law 
enforcement  duties.  Over  80  men  and 
women  are  currently  active  in  the  Honolu- 
lu Police  Reserve. 

In  Connecticut,  the  State  Police  super- 
vise an  auxiliary  force.  Members  are  given 
extensive  training  to  aid  motorists  along 
the  state’s  highway  system.  Their  special- 
ized functions  include  directing  traffic, 
surveillance  work,  assisting  stalled  moto- 
rists, rendering  first  aid,  and  securing  acci- 
dent scenes.  Arizona  also  has  a Highway 
Patrol  Reserve  Unit. 

Overseas,  the  role  and  function  of  auxi- 
liary organization  vary  just  as  widely  as  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
auxiliary  police  officers  undergo  24  hours 
of  training  and  are  used  primarily  on  spe- 
cial occasions,  such  as  local  elections, 
sports  events,  and  various  civic  functions. 
They  receive  uniforms  similar  to  the  police 
and  are  unarmed.  In  1966  the  British  auxi- 
liaries numbered  42,000  members. 

West  Berlin  has  maintained  an  auxiliary 
police  force  since  1962.  They  serve  mostly 
at  special  events  and  are  reimbursed  for 
lost  time  from  work.  Similar  units  exist  in 
other  German  cities. 

In  Cuba,  an  auxiliary  policeman  is  called 
a miliciano.  His  duties  include  assisting  at 
local  trials  or  standing  guard  at  his  place  of 
work.  Their  work  has  been  described  as 
being  a combination  of  national  guards- 
man, army  reservists  and  auxiliary  police- 
man. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  the  utilization  of 
citizens  to  augment  police  functions  has 
been  in  practice  since  the  1917  Revolution. 
Currently,  the  red  armbands  of  druzhinniki 
or  auxiliary  .police  may  be  observed  on  the 
streets  of  Moscow.  They  are  unpaid  and 
carry  no  weapons. 

Members  have  close  ties  with  local  Party 
organizations  and  may  be  excused  from 
work  for  some  patrols.  On  October  19, 
1976,  a dozen  Jews  were  evicted  from  the 
Supreme  Soviet,  the  nation's  legislative 
body.  They  had  been  seeking  to  obtain  exit 
visas.  After  their  eviction,  they  were  put 
on  a bus  and  driven  some  distance  from 
Moscow  and  beaten  by  about  30  men  in 
Continued  on  Page  1 8 
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Police  Christmas  Cards 
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Refundable  on  your  first  order 


J.  B.  Benson  Enterprises 

P.O.  BOX  2877-EN 
ANAHEIM,  CALIFORNIA  92804 


BOOK  NOTES 


By  MARILYN  LUTZKER 


Keeping  Up-to-date:  Locating  Periodical  Articles 


A previous  article  in  this  column  (LEN- 
11/2/76)  described  the  wealth  of  informa- 
tion of  interest  to  criminal  justice  practi- 
tioners available  through  newsletters.  Per- 
iodical, or  magazine,  articles  serve  a more 
extended  informational  function.  Articles 
in  magazines  may  include  detailed  reports 
of  some  of  the  proposed  or  ongoing  pro- 
grams announced  in  the  newsletters.  They 
may  report  results  of  in-depth  research 
or  experimentation  into  specific  problems, 
or  serve  ti>  compare  and  contrast  diverse 
approaches  which  have  been  taken  in 
efforts  to  resolve  these  problems.  Alter- 
natively, they  may  be  concerned  with  an- 
alyzing the  theoretical,  philosophical',  or 
political  problems  of  concern  to  the  world 
of  law  enforcement.  Periodical  articles  are 
important  sources  of  current  information, 
particularly  inasmuch  as  the  ideas  reported 
in  them  frequently  do  not  appear  in  books 
until  several  years  later. 

There  are  several  hundred  journals  of 
interest  to  scholars  and  practitioners  in 
the  criminal  justice  field.  The  researcher 
is  therefore  faced  with  the  problem  of 
locating  those  articles  in  these  sources 
which  relate  to  the  subject  of  his  or  her 
immediate  concern. 

The  way  in  which  this  vast  quantity 
of  material  can  be  sifted  for  particular 
types  of  information  is  through  the  use 
of  periodical  indexes  and  abstracts.  (In- 
dexes list  articles  according  to  subject; 
abstracts  perform  the  additional  function 
of  summarizing  each  article  cited.)  Periodi- 
cal indexes  and  abstracts  actually  serve 
two  purposes:  (1)  to  enable  one  to  find 
information  on  a specific  problem,  as 
published  over  a period  of  years,  and 
(2)  to  enable  one  to  keep  up  to  date  on 


current  research  and  thinking  in  the  areas 
which  are  of  continuing  concern. 

Indexes  and  Abstracts:  10  Most  Wanted 

The  10  abstracting  and  indexing  services 
which  are  of  greatest  potential  value  to 
those  in  the  criminal  justice  field  are: 

Abstracts  on  Criminology  and  Penolo- 
gy: an  international  abstracting  service 
covering  the  etiology  of  crime  and  juvenile 
delinquency,  the  control  and  treatment  of 
offenders,  criminal  procedure,  and  the 
administration  of  justice.  (Formerly  called 
Excerpta  Criminologica.)  Bimonthly.  Sub- 
scription: Dfl.  220  (about  $85)  per  year. 
Write:  Kluwer  B.V.,  P.O.  Box  23,  Deven- 
ter, The  Netherlands. 

This  publication  surveys  approximately 
350  periodicals,  about  half  of  which  are 
published  in  the  United  States  or  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom.  The  articles  summarized  are 
drawn  not  only  from  periodicals  in  the 
criminal  justice  field,  but  also  from  those 
in  the  related  areas  of  law,  psychology  and 
sociology. 

The  abstracts  are  arranged  in  broad  sub- 
ject areas,  among  which  are:  psychology  , 
speciaT  groups-,  special  offenses  and  non- 
criminal anti  social  behavior;  the  victim; 
penology;  resocialization;  criminal  proce- 
dures; and  administration  of  justice.  Each 
broad  area  is  further  broken  down  into 
more  specific  categories.  For  example,  in 
the  section  on  special  groups,  there  are  sub- 
sections dealing  with  sex,  age,  recidivists, 
and  first  offenders.  In  the  section  on  penol- 
ogy, there  are  specific  headings  for  treat- 
ment in  freedom,  treatment  in  institutions, 
corporal  punishment;  and  pardon.  A de- 
tailed subject  index  to  the  contents  of  each 
issue  and  each  yearly  volume  is  included. 

Abstracts  on  Police  Science:  an  inter- 


national abstracting  service  covering  police 
science,  the  forensic  sciences  and  forensic 
medicine,  Bimonthly.  Subscription  Dfl. 
150  (about  $58)  per  year  Write:  Kluwer 
B V..  P.O.  Box  23,  Deventer,  The  Nether 
lands. 

This  source  concentrates  on  abstracting 
publications  dealing  specifically  with  the 
police  function.  Well-written  abstracts  of 
150  to  300  words  are  based  on  articles  ap- 
pearing in  approximately  400  periodicals, 
about  half  of  which  arc  published  in  the 
United  States  or  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  arrangement  of  these  abstracts  into 
six  broad  subject  areas  makes  this  publica- 
tion particularly  well  suited  for  keeping  up 
to  date  with  current  research  in  many  as- 
pects of  policing.  Among  the  areas  covered 
are  police  organizations,  police  power, 
police  operations,  and  forensic  medicine. 
Each  broad  area  is  further  broken  down. 
For  example,  the  police  operations  section 
includes  specific  headings  for  police-com- 
munity relations,  police  and  news  media, 
traffic  and  traffic  control,  crime  control, 
and  criminal  investigation. 

In  addition  to  the  abstracts,  each  issue 
contains  a review  article  dealing  with  a 
police  topic.  As  with  the  other  abstracting 
Continued  on  Page  18 


“Sourcebook”  Data 
Sought  by 
Research  Center 

. 0 

A publicly-funded  research  group  is 
seeking  aid  in  identifying  and  retrieving 
national  criminal  justice  data  that  could  be 
included  in  a comprehensive  sourcebook.  4 

Under  a grant  from  the  National  Crim-  : 
inal  Justice  Information  and  Statistics  Scr-  ; 
vice,  the  Criminal  Justice  Research  Center  ; 
in  Albany,  New  York  is  compiling  the  an-  1 
nual  Sourcebook  of  Criminal  Justice  Sta- 
tistics as  part  of  its  "Utilization  of  Criminal 
Justice  Statistics"  project  The  Source- 
book  brings  national  data  on  all  aspects  of 
criminal  justice  together  in  one  volume. 

In  order  to  ensure  as  comprehensive  a 
coverage  of  recent  data  as  possible,  the 
Sourcebook  staff  is  requesting  assistance  in 
gathering  national  data  of  relevance  to 
criminal  justice  planners,  practitioners,  and 
researchers.  The  authors  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  information  about  special 
studies  and  surveys  in  the  field  of  criminal 
justice  that  arc  national  in  scope. 

Anyone  with  knowledge  of  data  sources 
that  might  be  useful  for  inclusion  in  the 
publication  is  asked  to  contact  Nicolette 
Parisi,  Project  Coordinator,  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Research  Center,  One  Alton  Road, 
Albany,  NY  12203.  (518)  456-7736. 


New  Books  on  Review 


Traffic  Investigation  and  Control.  By  Bruce 
A.  Hand,  Archiblc  W.  Sherman,  Jr.,  and 
Michael  E.  Cavanagh.  Charles  E.  Merrill 
Publishing  Company,  1976.  248  pp. 

Although  the  divestiture  of  the  traffic 
control  function  from  police  departments 
is  still  a fashionable  topic  of  concern  for 
some  police  administrators,  the  problems 
of  traffic  control  promise  to  be  with  the 
police  service  for  a long  time.  Consequent- 
ly, the  authors  of  Traffic  Investigation  and 
Control  have  prepared  an  excellent  refer- 
ence text  for  the  traffic  specialist,  as  well 
as  for  the  police  officer/generalist 

The  authors,  all  of  whom  are  academi- 
cians, state  that,  “It  is  our  hope  that  this 
text  will  provide  the  reader  with  an  insight 
into  the  variables  which  have  an  impact  on 
the  traffic  environment  in  terms  of  high- 
way safety."  Actually,  the  text  utilizes 
a multi-disciplinary  approach  in  a number 
of  areas,  particularly  in  the  chapters  titled 
“The  Traffic  Supervisor"  and  "The  Traffic 
Stop:  Some  Psychological  Considerations." 
In  the  chapter  on  supervison,  the  authors, 
unlike  many  previous  writers  in  this  area, 
address  such  issues  as  communication 
typologies,  motivational  factors,  and  the 
hierarchy  of  emotional  needs  and  their 


relationship  to  job  involvement, 

In  the  chapeer  dealing  with  the  all- 
important  traffic  stop,  the  authors  divide 
this  critical  police  activity  into  three 
main  stages:  1)  pre-interactional,  2)  inter- 
actional; and  3)  aftermath.  In  doing  so. 
they  present  to  the  readers  a number  of 
behavior  syndromes  which  illustrate  actual 
motorist/police  officer  interactions  “on- 
the-strect."  For  example,  the  authors 
describe  the  “lone  Ranger"  syndrome  in 
which  the  police  officer  tries  exceedingly 
hard  to  be  liked  by  the  people  he  comes 
into  contact  with,  even  to  the  extent  that 
his  efficiency  is  diminished  by  his  trying  to 
win  a "popularity”  contest.  Additionally, 
the  authors  describe  the  “You  Can’t 
Do  This  to  Me”  driver  syndrome,  where 
the  motorist  views  any  interaction  with 
the  police  as  constituting  official  “harass- 
ment” on  the  part  of  the  individual  offi- 
cers. Both  of  these  syndromes,  as  well  as 
the  others  described,  represent  actual 
behavipr  profiles  that  should  assist  the 
police  officer  in  dealing  more  effectively 
with  anxiety  producing  traffic  stops. 

The  text  is  divided  into  specific  core 
areas,  all  of  which  provide  contemporary 
Continued  on  Page  14 


THE  FORENSIC  SCIENCES  FOUNDATION  PRESS 


The  Forensic  Sciences  Foundation  is  pleased  to  announce 
the  availability  of' 

Crime  Laboratory 
Management  Forum  1976 


Edited  by: 

RICHARD  H.  FOX,  B.S. 

Director,  Regional  Criminalistics  Laboratory  for 
Metropolitan  Kansas  City,  Missouri  (Region  operated  by 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  Police  Department) 

FRED  H.  WYNBRANDT,  B.S. 

Chief,  Technical  Services  Bureau,  Investigative  Services  Branch 
Division  of  Law  Enforcement 
Department  of  Justice 
State  of  California 

• 

Through  the  contributions  of  its  distinguished  authors,  CRIME  LABORATORY 
MANAGEMENT  FORUM  covers  a broad  range  of  topics  pertinent  to  all  crim 

• * Sj he" role °o f the  criminalist  as  an  executive;  personnel  management  techniques 

• Requirements  for  education  and  training  in  the  criminalistics  profession 

• The  user’s  view  of  crime  laboratories 

. A primer  on  quality  control  programs  and  proficiency  testing 

• Field  operations  - the  role  of  the  evidence  technician 

• The  contents  of  a good  laboratory  report 

• Planning,  programming,  and  budgeting  applied  to  laboratory  management 

• Management  by  objectives 

• Handling  defense  experts 

• How  to  prepare  and  sell  grants  and  contracts 

• The  role  of  research  in  the  crime  laboratory 

• A national  survey  of  criminalistics  personnel 


(269  pp.  Paperbound) 


$9.00 


Please  send  me  copies  of  CRIME  LABORATORY  MANAGEMENT  FORUM 

1976.  Enclosed  is  payment  of  $ 


Name 


Address 


.State 


City 

Make  checks  pay^eE°ORENS,c  SC|ENCES  FOUNDATION,  INC. 

1 1400  Rockville  Pike 
Rockville.  Maryland  20852 


Zip 
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Claim  LEAA  Press  Retease  Misread  Results  of  Crime  Lab  Study 


Continued  from  Page  1 
to  why  it  had  withheld  the  study’s  data 
as  long  as  it  did.  "We've  been  planning  to 
release  this  since  January  | but  | it's  been 
hard  to  get  through  the  bureaucracy."  he 
explained. 

Peterson  told  Law  Enforcement  News 
that  there  were  a number  of  possible 
reasons  why  some  labs  had  fared  poorly 
in  the  initial  test.  "We  do  acknowledge 
that  there  are  problems  out  there,  and  we 
note  that  in  the  final  report."  he  said 
"Most  of  the  errors  that  occurred  were 
attributed  to  the  labs." 

HoWever,  he  added  that  the  researchers 
experienced  a few  problems  with  the  man- 
ufacture of  test  samples  and  the  design 
of  questionnaires  on  which  the  labs  re- 
corded their  findings,  "This  was  one  of 
the  primary  purposes  of  the  study,"  he 
said,  "to  develop  a sound  methodology  " 

Commenting  on  the  method  ip  which 
the  labs  were  told  to  register  their  , test 
results,  Peterson  implied  that  the  foren- 
sic scientists  were  sometimes  given  too 


little  latitude  to  respond.  The  question- 
naire did  not  always  allow  the  participating 
scientists  to  explain  how  they  would  have 
presented  their  scientific  findings  and 
interpretations  of  physical  evidence  in  a 
courtroom  situation  under  cross-examina- 
tion, he  said. 

A related  issue  to  the  dispute  concerns 
the  granting  of  anonymity  to  labs  who 
participated  in  the  $330,904,  three-year 
project  A "Statement  of  Special  Condi- 
tions" attached  to  the  LEAA  grant  stated 
"Information  furnished  by  any  person  or 
laboratory  will  not  be  revealed  or  used  for 
any  purpose  other  than  the  research  and 
statistical  purposes  for  which  it  was  ob- 
tained." 

When  LEAA  officials  discovered  that 
some  labs  were  failing  the  tests,  they  told 
Peterson's  predecessor,  Kenneth  S.  Field, 
not  to  destroy  tbe  laboratory  code  num- 
bers which  were  being  used  to  insure  an- 
onymity and  confidentiality  of  the  data 

Alprin  noted  that  the  test  results  repre- 
sented "pretty  explosive  stuff"  and  that 


they  might  be  used  in  criminal  court,  pro- 
ceedings in  defense  of  "people  who  had 
already  been  convicted  or  people  who  are 
convicted  in  the  future." 

"All  we  told  them  to  do  was  maintain 
the  status  quo,"  Alprin  said.  "We  never 
wanted  the  records.  All  we  wanted  them  to 
do  was  to  preserve  [the  code  numbers  in 
case]  a court  ever  wanted  them." 

Both  Field  and  Peterson  had  agreed 
not  to  destroy  the  codes,  but  last  January, 
on  the  advice  of  the  Project  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, the  code. numbers  were  returned 
to  the  respective  labs. 

While  Alprin  contended  that  the  action 
constitutes  destruction  of  the  codes, 
Peterson  argued  that  the  codes  could  still 
be  subpoenaed  by  the  courts.  "As  long 
as  we  returned  the  codes  to  the  labs,  the 
opportunity  for  due  process  still  exists," 
the  foundation  director  said.  "We  felt  the 
decision  [to  release  the  codes)  should  be 
made  by  the  local  labs.” 

As  a result  of  the  dispute  over  the 
codes,  LEAA  has  turned  down  a founda- 


tion grant  request  to  fund  workshops  that 
would  have  attempted  to  correct  some  of 
the  problems  that  crime  labs  arc  experienc- 
ing. 

"That  was  done  because  they  broke 
an  agreement,"  Alprin  said.  However,  he 
added  that  "the  door  is  not  closed"  to 
further  LEAA  funding  of  the  foundation. 

Peterson  noted  that  his  organization  is 
seeking  Federal  funds  for  an  ongoing  pro- 
ject that  is  designed  to  set  certification 
standards  for  forensic  scientists.  The  pro- 
gram would  include  designing  tests  for 
individual  scientists  and  setting  up  certi- 
fication boards. 

Commenting  on  the  foundation's  dis- 
agreement with  LEAA,  Peterson  pointed 
out  that  it  was  the  crime  labs  themselves 
who  had  initiated  the  proficiency  pro- 
ject. "The  laboratories  acknowledged  that 
they  had  problems,"  he  said.  “It  was  lauda- 
ble that  they  partook  in  a self-improve- 
ment project." 

Nevada  Sheriff 
Hit  With 

US  Tax  Charges 

The  sheriff  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
richest  counties  in  Nevada  was  recently  in- 
dicted on  three  counts  of  Federal  income 
tax  evasion  for  his  alleged  failure  to  pay 
the  government  $34,399  in  back  taxes. 

Sheriff  Ralph  Lamb  of  Clark  County, 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  politically 
powerful  men  in  the  state,  was  accused 
by  a grand  jury  of  failing  to  report  $79,269 
in  taxable  income  for  the  years  1970, 
1971  and  1972. 

The  jury  returned  the  indictment  on 
April  13,  two  days  before  the  statute  of 
limitations  was  to  expire,  ending  an  exten- 
sive Federal  probe  of  Lamb’s  financial 
transactions. 

According  to  the  , indictment,  the 
sheriff  had  signed  declarations,  which  were 
"false  and  fraudulent"  joint  income 
tax  returns  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his 
wife. 

The  indictment  was  returned  by  18 
members  of  the  32-member  jury  to  United 
States  Magistrate  Joseph  Ward,  who  is- 
sued a summons  for  Lamb  to  appear  in 
court  on  April  22. 

Lamb,  50,  is  a member  of  one  of 
Nevada's  most  politically  prominent  famil- 
ies. The  sheriff’s  brother,  Floyd,  is  a Las 
Vegas  banker  and  chairman  of  the  Nevada 
State  Senate.  Finance  Committee.  He  was 
indicted  on  income  tax  evasion  charges 
in  1976  and  was  acquitted  in  a nonjury 
trial. 

Another  Lamb  brother.  Darwin,  is  a 
former  Clark  County  commissioner,  and  a 
brother-in-law,  Wes  Howery,  has  served 
as  a city  commissioner  in  Las  Vegas. 

The  Clark  County  sheriff  derives  a 
great  deal  of  his  political  clout  as  chair- 
man of  the  county's  Liquor  and  Gaming 
Licensing  Board,  which  has  authority 
over  all  casino  and  tavern  operations  in 
southern  Nevada.  The  sheriff  also  must 
approve  work  cards  for  all  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  gambling  industry  and  in 
related  service  industries. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Nevada  Legis- 
lature approved  a bill  that  made  the  Clark 
County  sheriff  chairman  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Commission,  which  controls 
a police  budget  of  approximately  $25 
million. 

There  have  been  no  reports  from 
Nevada  regarding  1-amb’s  position  as 
sheriff  in  view  of  the  recent  grand  jury 
indictments. 


Criminal  Justice  Center 
^ MONOGRAPHS 


Number  1:  A Functional  Approach  to  Police  Corruption,  by  Dorothy  Heid  Braccy 

Traditionally,  explanations  of  police  corruption  and  methods  of  controlling  it  have  assumed  that  corruption  is  caused  either 
by  "bad  men"  or  by  "bad  laws."  Anti-corruption  policies  for  reform,  based  on  these  causes,  have  not,  however,  succeeded  in 
eliminating  corruption.  In  this  monograph,  Professor  Bracey  examines  corruption  as  a social  pattern  that,  persisting  in  the  face 
of  extensive  opposition,  performs  positive  functions  which  are  not  adequately  fulfilled  by  other  patterns  and  structures.  In 
outlining  nine  major  functions  of  corruption,  Professor  Bracey  stresses  their  relevance  to  the  law  enforcement  field. 

# of  copies  @ $1.25 

Number  2:  The  Psychosocial  Costs  of  Police  Corruption,  by  Charles  Bahn 

In  this  monograph,  Professor  Bahn  examines  the  psychological  and  sociological  causes  and  effects  of  corruption  upon 
people  in  law  enforcement.  He  gives  particular  attention  to  the  vulnerability  of  police  to  corruption  at  the  beginning  of  their 
careers  and  in  middle  age  when  family  problems  and  social  pressures  promote  corruptability.  He  suggests  that  a process  of 
socialization  and  institutional  support  be  initiated  to  guard  police  officers  against  corruptive  influences,  particularly  during  the 
crises  periods  in  their  careers.  # of  copies  @ $1.00 

Number  3:  The  Role  of  the  Media  in  Controlling  Corruption,  by  David  Burnham 

The  author,  a Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times , attempts  to  examine  how  a reporter  should  look  at  the 
public  and  private  institutions  he  is  assigned  to  cover.  Distinguishing  between  advocacy  journalism  and  objective,  descriptive 
reporting.  Mr.  Burnham  recalls  how  his  reports  on  police  ‘cooping’  and  on  the  New  York  City  judiciary  led  him  to  conclude  that 
corruption  existed  and  had  a profound  effect  on  police.  He  concludes  that  a thorough,  objective  reporter  should  establish  a 
relationship  with  police  to  help  them  and  the  media  to  expose  and  control  possible  corruption.  # of  copies  @ $0.75 

Number  4:  Police  Integrity  : The  Role  of  Psychological  Screening  of  Applicants,  by  Allen  E.  Shealy 

Using  a psychological  test  battery,  Professor  Shealy  attempts  to  determine  whether  police  integrity  is  at  least  partly  deter- 
mined by  personality  characteristics  that  arc  present  when  a recruit  is  hired  and  whether  impropriety  is  in  part  a function  of  the 
personality  type  that  is  attracted  to  police  work.  The  test  battery  consisted  of  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory, 
the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator,  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank,  and  a biographical  inventory.  More  than  850  applicants 
to  15  law  enforcement  agencies  were  tested;  later  350  of  these  applicants  who  were  hired  were  retested.  The  results  of  Professor 
Shealy’s  tests  indicate  that  police  applicants  can  be  effectively  screened  to  reduce  the  number  of  police  officers  who  will  be 
predisposed  to  corruption.  # of  copies  @ $1.00 

Number  5:  A Police  Administrator  Looks  at  Police  Corruption,  by  William  McCarthy. 

Writing  from  the  perspective  of  a retired  First  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  New  York  City  Police  Department,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy surveys  police  corruption  from  the  time  he  was  a rookie  in  1939  to  the  Knapp  Commission  scandals  in  the  early  1970s 
when  he  commanded  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Bureau.  He  outlines  in  detail  how  a police  chief  and  his  investigators  should 
initiate  investigations  of  departmental  corruption,  what  areas  of  activity  should  be  examined,  and  how  to  expose  effectively 
corrupt  activity.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  a department  of  internal  affairs  and  “turn-arounds,"  police  who 
expose  law  enforcement  corruption.  # of  copies  @ $1.50 

Number  6:  Developing  a Police  Anti-Corruption  Capability,  by  Mitchell  Ware 

Noting  that  a police  department  must  daily  process  complaints  about  misconduct  and  corruption,  the  author 
stresses  the  need  for  competent  internal  investigations  and  for  the  establishment  of  an  internal  affairs  unit.  Mr.  Ware, 
who  is  a Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Chicago  Police  Department,  outlines  the  goals  of  a police  investigation  and 
details  the  use  of  rules  and  regulations  to  increase  police  accountability.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  police 
chief’s  responsibility  to  uncover  law  enforcement  corruption  in  his  community  and  to  combat  misconduct  within  his 
own  department.  # of  copies  @ $1.25 
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Dismissal  Threat  Ends  Strike 
By  Connecticut  Prison  Guards 


AAPLE  NEWS 


By  HUGO  J.  MASINI 


Defying  a court  restraining  order, 
prison  guards  in  Connecticut  staged  a 
three-day  strike  this  month,  ending  the 
walkout  after  Governor  Ella  Grasso  threat- 
ened the  officers  with  dismissal. 

The  strike,  the  first  by  prison  guards 
in  the  state's  history,  resulted  from  a 
salary  dispute  between  the  1,250  officers 
and  the  Connecticut  Department  of  Cor- 
rections. 

Although  there  were  contingency  plans 
to  bring  in  the  National  Guard  if  the  strike 
had  lasted  for  more  than  a week,  there 
were  no  reported  inmate  incidents  in  the 
state  s 10  prisons  and  jails.  Prison  admin- 
istrators and  200  nonstriking  guards  main- 
tained order  among  the  3,200  prisoners 
during  the  first  day  of  the  job  action,  and 
they  were  later  relieved  by  state  troopers. 

According  to  one  report,  prison  indus- 
trial work  and  training  shops  were  closed 
due  to  the  lack  of  supervison.  However, 
meals  were  served  on  schedule  and  the 
inmates  had  reduced  exercise  periods. 

A temporary  restraining  order  against 
the  strike  had'  been  issued  by  Superior 
Court  Judge  Anthony  Armentano.and  the 
state  said  it  would  not  bargain  with  the 
guards  as  long  as  they  stayed  out  in  de- 
fiance of  the  order. 

Bargaining  was  resumed  after  the  guards 
had  agreed  by  a 608  to  54  vote  to  return 
to  their  posts.  State  negotiators  said  they 
had  offered  the  officers  a $5,000  salary 
and  benefit  increase  over  a two-year 
period,  which  would  have  increased  their 
base  pay  from  $10,556  to  $14,200 

However,  Michael  Ferrucci,  head  of 
Council  16  of  the  American  Federation  of 


State,.  County  and  Municipal  Employees, 
charged  that  the  state  negotiators  had 
arrived  at  their  figures  by  "funny  arith- 
metic.” He  said  that  the  proposed  contract 
would  increase  the  guard’s  work  time  from 
35  hours  to  37 VS  hours  per  week,  and 
noted  that  "we  just  couldn't  buy  it." 

The  added  time  issue  is  linked  to  over- 
time pay,  which  amounts  to  $2,000  a 
year,  on  the  average,  for  the  guards.  With 
the  longer  work  week,  thfc  officers  would 
lose  two  and  one  half  hours  of  pay  at  the 
overtime  rate  every  week. 

LEAA  Anti-Crime  Project  Produces 
Results  In  Collier  County,  Florida 

A Federally-funded  citizen  anti-crime 
campaign  in  Collier  County,  Florida  is 
apparently  having  a significant  effect  on 
the  county’s  crime  rate,  according  to  a 
recent  LEAA  announcement 

Since  the  program  began  last  summer, 
police  statistics  show  an  11  percent  reduc- 
tion in  larcenies,  a three  percent  decline  in 
burglaries  and  a substantial  decrease  in 
vandalism  during  the  last  six  months  of 
1976,  compared  to  the  same  period  in 
1975.  The  decrease  is  significant  because 
the  county  s population  increased  over  the 
same  period,  LEAA  said. 

Acting  LEAA  Administrator  James 
Gregg  praised  the  county’s  residents.  "If 
there  were  community  involvement  to  this 
degree  in  every  county  in  the  nation,  1 feel 
certain  there  would  be  a dramatic  decrease 
in  the  incidence  of  crime.  ’ 

The  program  combines  a police  911 
telephone  number  along  with  elements  of 
neighborhood  watch  programs. 
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1977  Symposium  to  Address 
Allocation  of  Police  Resources 

The  American  Academy  for  Professional  Law  Enforcement  will  hold  its  1977 
National  Symposium  in  New  York  City  on  May  19-21  The  Metropolitan  New  York 
Chapter,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  and  the  National  Office  will  co-spon- 
sor the  event.  Tentative  plans  call  for  those  attending  the  symposium  to  stay  at  the 
Holiday  Inn  on  West  57th  Street.  Many  of  the  seminars,  luncheons,  and  meetings 
will  be  held  at  the  Holiday  Inn.  Other  events  and  meetings  arc  scheduled  to  be  held 
at  John  Jay.  Besides  being  near  the  college,  the  motel  is  quite  close  to  Carnegie 
Hall,  Rockefeller  Center,  Central  Park,  and  to  a wide  of  variety  of  shops  and  restau- 
rants. On  the  basis  of  my  own  experience,  1 can  assure  you  that  New  York  City  is 
beautiful  in  the  spring.  Not  only  will  the  convention  provide  you  with  some  intel- 
lectual fuel,  but  l am  hopeful  that  the  weather  will  erase  some  of  those  unpleasant 
memories  associated  with  the  winter  of  1977. 

The  purpose  of  our  symposia  is  to  bring  together  many 
innovative  and  successful  practitioners  and  to  collect  and 
codify  their  experiences  and  observations.  We  also  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  ideas  and  issues  discussed  by  the 
police  professional  to  a mixed  and  critical  audience  and 
hope  that  this  audience  will  match  these  experiences  and 
observations  with  their  own.  This  process  allows  for 
several  different  perspectives  and  experiences  to  mingle 
and  interact  in  the  symposium.  The  net  result  of  this 
multi-varied  approach  and  interaction  over  a three  day  period  will  be  not  only  an 
interesting  and  stimulating  experience,  but  can  provide  those  present  with  ammuni- 
tion to  translate  some  of  the  theoretical  concepts  discussed  into  tangible  and  work- 
able crime  prevention  and  organization  enhancement  strategics  at  the  practical 
level. 

Since  one  of  the  Academy’s  major  objectives  is  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion and  stimulation  of  serious  discusaivin  on  new  developments  in  police  science, 
the  symposia  serve  as  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  achievements  of  this  objective. 
Hopefully  this  stimulation  will  encourage  agencies  and  individuals  to  take  initiative 
in  improving  police  service. 

There  are,  however,  two  other  important  goals  that  the  symposium  achieves. 
First  the  information  assembled  provides  local  chapters  with  a frame  of  reference 
for  local  initiative  and  action.  Secondly,  the  symposium  program  of  the  Academy  is 
helpful  in  establishing  and  maintaining  our  status  as  a professional  organization  and 
the  status  of  our  members  as  professionals.  Consequently,  we  feel  that  these  efforts 
will  encourage  police  professionals  to  support  the  Academy’s  objectives  and  goals. 

The  issues  with  which  our  Spring  1977  symposium  will  deal  revolve  around  the 
implication  for  re-ordering  police  priorities  in  the  light  of  urban  fiscal  crisis,  reduc- 
tion of  available  resources,  the  result  of  experimental  studies  questioning  the  valid- 
ity of  basic  police  functions,  and  rising  concern  over  rhe  problem  of  crime. 

Plans  and  preparations  for  the  Annual  Convention  are  almost  completed. 
Hubert  Williams,  Director  of  the  Newark  Department  of  Public  Safety,  William 
Quinn,  Chief  of  Police  of  Newton.  Massachusetts  and  third  vice  president  of  the 
IACP,  and  Robert  diGrazia,  Chief  of  the  Montgomery  County,  Maryland  Police 
Department  and  former  Police  Commissioner  of  Boston,  have  all  agreed  to  speak  at 
the  Convention.  Other  speakers  will  be  announced  as  soon  as  definite  arrangements 
are  made.  To  dale,  we  have  firm  commitments  from  Thomas  Surdino,  Chief  of 
Police  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  Anthony  Bouza,  Deputy  Chief  of  the  New  York 
City  Transit  Police,  and  William  Hegarty,  Police  Commissioner  of  New  Rochelle, 
New  York  to  serve  as  panelists  at  the  Convention.  We  will  keep  you  informed  of 
new  developments. 

1 think  that  the  symposium  theme  is  extremely  relevant  and  timely.  In  a recent 
interview,  I was  asked  by  Law  Enforcement  News  if  I felt  that  the  most  pressing 
problem  facing  large  municipal  police  departments  was  the  drastic  reduction  in  the 
availability  of  funds.  Although  this  is  certainly  a major  problem,  ! believe  that  the 
fiscal  crisis,  the  rising  crime  rate,  and  the  findings  from  many  research  studies  make 
the  mix  extremely  more  complicated.  The  symposium  will  allow  for  the  intellectual 
dissection  and  examination  of  these  issues. 

As  1 indicated  previously,  the  symposium  program  of  the  Academy  is  helpful  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  the  status  of  police  as  professionals.  We,  of  course, 
have  long  recognized  that  education  is  not  the  sole  ingredient  in  police  profes- 
sionalism but  that  the  growing  emphasis  on  education,  training,  and  research  is 
certainly  a necessary  step.  Consequently,  the  New  York  symposium  and  similiar 
efforts  should  encourage  police  professionals  to  join  together,  define,  and  support 
mutually  agreed  upon  professional  objectives  and  encourage  others  to  implement 

programs  to  achieve  these  objectives. 

• • • 

For  those  who  wish  further  information  about  the  New  York  symposium  or 
about  AAPLE  activities  and  membership  requirements,  please  write  to  Matt  Neary. 
Executive  Director.  AAPLE.  444  West  56th  Street  (Suite  2312)  New  York.  New 
York  10019 


Coming  in  Law  Enforcement  News 

An  Exclusive  Interview  with  Richard  C.  Clement 
Police  Chief  of  Dover  Township,  N.J  and  Past  President  of  the  t.A.C.P. 

A Series  on  Bio  criminology 

The  Relationship  Between  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Crime 
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New  Book  Releases  for  the  Criminal  Justice  Library 


Continued  from  Page  1 1 
information  of  subjects  which  the  patrol 
officer  or  specialist  encounters  on  a routine 
basis.  For  example,  there  are  two  well- 
researched  chapters  on  accident  investi- 
gations, one  of  which  deals  with  specific 
problems,  such  as  the  "hit-and-run"  felony 
Also,  there  are  specific  chapters  dealing 
with  traffic  engineering,  traffic  records  sys- 
tems, enforcement  tactics,  traffic  direction, 
and  the  determination  of  speed  from  skid 
marks. 

Traffic  Investigation  and  Control  is 
directed  at  improving  the  “practitioner" 
skills  of  police  officers  and  docs  so  in  a 
clearly  understood  manner,  combining 
theory  and  practice  into  a neatly  packaged 
text  It  should  make  an  excellent  text 
book  for  the  community  college  or  police 
academy  traffic  instructor 

-Thomas  J.  Ward 

• • • 

Forensic  Biology  for  the  Law  Enforcement 
Officer.  By  Charles  G.  Wilbur.  Charles  C 
Thomas,  Springfield.  386  pp.  $19.00. 

Forchsic  Biology  for  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Officer  was  written  specifically  for 
the  non-medically  trained  police  officer 
who  is  called  upon  to  investigate  crimes 
involving  scientific  biological  evidence. 
Separate  chapters  treat  subjects  as  deter- 
mination of  death,  small  arms  ballistics, 
alcoholism,  causes  of  death,  the  abused  and 
battered  child,  sex  crimes,  bomb  blast  in- 


juries, suicide,  forensic  serology  and  the 
identification  of  skeletal  remains 

The  author,  a professor  of  zoology  at 
Colorado  State  University,  also  serves  as 
deputy  coroner  for  Larimer  County,  Co- 
lorado. The  book  is  a result  of  numerous 
lectures  given  by  Dr.  Wilber  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers  on  forensic  biology  matters. 
Dr  Wilbur  felt  the  need  for  such  a book 
when  "it  became  apparent  that  the  modern 
peace  officer  charged  with  investigating 
various  crimes  needed  a reference  book  or 
text  book  designed  for  his  specific  require- 
ment.” 

The  book  is  interestingly  written  and 
anecdotal  in  some  respects,  and  provides 
much  useful  information.  Dr.  Wilbur  exam- 
ines several  current  topics  usually  not 
found  in  many  medico-legal  texts.  For 
example,  he  devotes  a chapter  to  police 
problems  with  alcoholism,  discussing  such 
topics  as  alcohol  measurements,  alcohol 
and  human  performance,  alcohql  and 
violence  and  the  interaction  of  alcohol 
with  other  drugs. 

The  chapter  on  the  abused  and  battered 
child  examines  the  investigative  techniques 
involved  in  these  cases  and  the  contributing 
physical,  psychological  and  social  factors 
relating  to  this  almost  endemic  problem. 

Dr.  Wilbur  has  evidently  done  consider- 
able research  into  the  identification  of 
human  skeletal  remains,  judging  from  the 
long  chapter  he  devotes  to  it.  He  provides 


the  best  "short  course"  I have  ever  seen  for 
the  non-specialist  in  this  area.  The  book  is 
well-illustrated  and  the  appendices  (on 
bullet  velocities,  court  testimony,  firearms 
evidence  and  legal  terms)  are  concise  and 
useful. 

—Daniel  P King 

• • • 

Cops  and  Bobbies,  Police  Authority  in 
New  York  and  London,  1830  —1870 
Wilbur  R.  Miller.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  Chicago,  III.  1977.  231  pp.  $16.00. 

This  comparative  study  of  the  formative 
decades  of  the  London  Metropolitan  and 
the  New  York  City  police  is  based  upon 
public  records,  published  and  unpublished, 
the  periodical  press  and  the  "literature  of 
the  subject".  It  leads  the  author  to  con- 
clude, after  reviewing  their  respective  hist- 
ories in  terms  of  social  context,  training, 
the  sucessive  stages  of  the  criminal  process 
and  public  relations,  that  "bobbies”  devel- 
oped "impersonal  authority"  as  opposed  to 
the  “personal  authority"  developed  by 
"cops".  In  the  course  of  this  examination 
Professor  Miller  retrieves  from  the  records 
a good  deal  of  interesting  and  significant 
detail  which  serves  to  supplement  the 
pioneer  work  of  (inter  alia)  Charles  Reith 
and  James  F.  Richardson. 

It  is  a pity  that  in  a work  with  a system- 
atic scheme  of  analysis  there  should  be 
some  grounds  for  complaint  in  matters  of 
fact.  When  Professor  Miller  writes  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  new  police  were  “the  first 
force  in  the  world  organized  to  prevent 
crime  by  constant  patrolling  instead  of 
merely  apprehending  offenders  after  the 
fact,"  he  surely  claims  too  much  for  them. 
Colquhoun’s  police  of  the  Thames  river 
and  riverside  had  done  so  three  decades 
earlier,  not  to  mention  the  military  police 
patrol  systems  of  continental  Europe. 
Much  more  serious  is  the  author's  reference 
to  the  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  dis- 
orders, which  he  categorizes  as  "the  violent 
suppression  of  a left-wing  disorder  in  1974, 
in  which  one  protester  was  killed  by  the 
police.  ” As  authority  for  this  statement  he 
refers  the  reader  to  Red  Weekly  and  Work- 
ers' Press  It  would  have  been  only  fair  to 
refer  also  to  the  inquiry  by  Lord  Justice 
Scarman  (H.M.S  O.  Cmnd  5919)  where  it 
is  stated  "The  disorder  began  . when  an 
unexpected,  unprovoked  and  viciously 
violent  assault  was  made  on  a police  cor- 
don. . .by  the  International  Marxist  Group 
contingent."  The  judge  also  stated  that  he 
was  unable  to  make  any  definite  finding  as 
to  the  specific  cause  of  the  fatal  injury 
which  led  to  the  death  of  one  protester 
Before  making  his  irresponsible  assertion, 
which  lessens  whatever  regard  one  might 
have  for  his  objectivity,  Professor  Miller 
could  also  have  consulted  the  report  of  the 
coroner's  inquest. 

—Philip  John  Stead 

• • • 

Jails.  The  Ultimate  Ghetto  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  System.  By  Ronald  Goldfarb. 
Anchor  Books.  Garden  City,  NY.  1976. 
508  pp.  $3.50  (paperback). 

Jails,  which  have  been  little  studied  in 
the  United  States,  have  long  been  referred 
to  as  "the  nation's  dumping  ground,”  serv- 
ing a dual  purpose  as  a pretrial  detention 
center  and  a short-term  correctional  insti- 
tution for  misdemeanants.  The  jail  popula- 
tion consists  largely  of  the  poor  who  can- 
not afford  bail  and  the  dangerous  who, 
because  of  the  seriousness  of  their  offense, 
are  denied  bail.  It  has  been  said  - and 
there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  it  — "the  jail 
is  for  the  poor,  the  street  is  for  the  rich." 

The  populations  of  jails  are  conglomera- 
tions of  narcotic  addicts,  alcoholics,  the 


mentally  ill,  social  delinquents,  petty  of- 
fenders, inveterate  criminals  — in  short, 
society's  losers,  jails  have  little  in  the  way 
of  social  or  rehabilitative  services. 

Ronald  Goldfarb,  a Washington,  D.C., 
attorney,  has  written  extensively  on  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  criminal  justice  system: 
bail,  pretrail  publicity,  and  the  correctional 
system.  He  was  formerly  a trial  lawyer  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  a member 
of  President  Johnson's  Task  Force  for  the 
War  Against  Poverty.  Jails  is  the  result  of 
research  and  first-hand  evaluation  of 
American  jails.  It  is  the  most  complete 
study  to  date  on  this  widely  misunderstood 
institution. 

In  his  book.  Goldfarb  explores  the  prob- 
lems of  narcotic  addicts  and  alcoholics  in 
jail,  juvenile  jails,  the  confinement  of  the 
mentally  ill  and  new  directions  in  the 
concepN  of  pretrail  detention.  He  argues 
that  the  only  legal  and  proper  purpose  for 
jails  is  containment  "to  assure  that  a defen- 
dant would  short'  up  for  trial  and  to  pro- 
tect the  community  during  the  interim 
from  dangerous  defendants.  After  that, 
there  was  no  further  need,  nor  was  it  legal- 
ly proper,  to  exact  all  the  other  common 
deprivations  of  the  typical  jail.  . .the  ugly 
prison  garb,  the  senseless  censorship  of 
mail  and  reading  material,  the  arbitrary 
curbs  on  visitation,  the  absence  of  ade- 
quate recreation  and  work  opportunities, 
the  disgusting  prison  fare,  the  onerous 
regulations  and  practices  which  pre- 
vailed. . .in  jails  all  over  the  country." 

Goldfarb  further  suggests  that  what  is 
needed  is  a new  concept  of  jails  which 
would  differ  radically  from  the  present 
system  of  county  operated  facilities: 
"They  should  be  replaced  by  a network  of 
newly  designed,  differently  conceived 
metropolitan  (in  the  big  cities)  and  regional 
(in  rural  areas)  detention  centers.  No  con- 
vict would  serve  a sentence  in  the  proposed 
metropolitan  and  regional  detention  cen- 
ters which  would  replace  jails.  Instead, 
correctional  authorities  would  have  to  serv- 
ice defendants  in  prisons  or  in  community 
correctional  programs.” 

These  future  detention  centers  would  be 
administered  by  the  local  Human  Re- 
sources Department  rather  than  the  county 
sheriff  or  the  police.  Goldfarb  sets  down 
specific  criteria  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  centers  which  would  con- 
sist of  three  separate  component  parts:  the 
first  providing  pretrial  detention  of  defen- 
dants to  prfcvent  flight  or  further  crimes, 
the  second  serving  as  the  intake,  classifica- 
tion and  referral  agency  for  special  cases 
(juveniles  and  the  mentally  and  physically 
ill),  -and  the  third  providing  dormitories  for 
community  correctional  programs. 

Goldfarb's  evidence  on  misapplication 
and  mismanagement  in  our  current  jail 
system  is  comprehensive  and  he  supports 
his  arguments  with  abundant  facts.  Since 
public  interest  in  jails  has  in  the  past  been 
minimal  at  best,  the  task  of  implementing 
new  standards  and  goals  for  this  "ultimate 
ghetto"  belongs  not  only  to  correctional 
authorities,  but  to  the  bar  and  to  the  press. 
This  book  is  the  first  step  in  reaching  the 
goal  of  justice  and  humanity  in  this,  our 
national  disgrace. 

-Daniel  P.  King 
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Evidence  Technician  Pronram  Annual  -• # of  Copies 

By  Joseph  L.  Peterson  and  James  H.  Jones  $2.95 

This  manual  examines  the  role  of  police  officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  searching  crime  scenes  for  physical  evidence  and  returning  it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  The  authors  discuss  five  important  aspects  of  developing  an  effective  evidence 
technician  program,  including:  selection  and  training  of  personnel,  the  physical  resources  need- 
ed for  the  processing  of  crime  scenes,  optimal  organizational  structures,  effective  field  opera- 
tions, and  guidelines  for  developing  meaningful  evaluations.  (89  pp.) 


Guide  to  Library  Research  in  Public  Administration 
By  Antony  E.  Simpson 


_#  of  Copies 
$4.95 


This  book  was  especially  written  for  graduate  students,  undergraduates,  faculty  and 
organizationally-based  researchers,  engaged  in  research  in  public  administration.  It  includes 
material  likely  to  be  of  considerable  value  to  students  in  other  specialties  within  the  social 
sciences. 

The  maior  sources  and  reference  tools  which  provide  access  to  the  literature  of  the  field 
are  cited  and  described  and  are  discussed  in  the  context  of  an  overall  library  search  strategy 
designed  to  solve  any  given  research  problem.  (210  pp.) 


Grants  and  Grantmanship 

By  Robert  E Gaensslen  and  Allanna  Sullivan 


_#  of  Copies 
$.75 


For  many  organizations,  seeking  external  funding  is  becoming  a matter  of  prime  con- 
cern Because  of  the  present  economic  crunch,  the  programs  and  services  of  agencies  are  being 
cut  and  modified.  Therefore  “grantsmanship”  is  fast  becoming  a necessary  skill.  To  help  inform 
those  in  the  criminal  (ustice  field  of  the  intricacies  involved  in  acquiring  a grant,  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  at  John  Jay  College  has  reprinted  "Grants  and  Grantsmanship,"  a three-part 
series  published  in  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS  (16  pp.) 

Basic  Legal  Research  in  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  Library 

# of  Copies 

By  Antony  E.  Simpson  $1.50 

Written  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  John  Jay  College  student  body,  this  booklet 
presents  discussion  and  descriptions  of  selected  bibliographic  sources  appropriate  for  legal  re- 
search involving  federal,  New  York  State  and  New  York  City  law.  Such  tools  as  citaiors,  digests 
and  encyclopedia  are  discussed  in  depth.  The  booklet  provides  a valuable  and  concise  introduc- 
tion to  legal  bibliography  and  standard  techniques  of  legal  research.  (42  pp.) 
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residential  facility  during  the  second 

twelve  month  period  of  placement; 

d)  the  juvenile  may  not  be  released 
from,  nor  transferred  to,  a non-secure 
facility  during  the  initial  twelve  month 
period  of  placement  in  a secure  facility; 
the  juvenile  may  not  be  released  from  a 
residential  facility  during  the  second 
twelve  month  period; 

e)  following  the  expiration  of  the 
second  twelve  month  period  the  juvenile 
may  not  be  released  from  a residential 
facility  without  the  written  approval  of 
the  director  of  the  Division  for  Youth  or 
his  or  her  designated  deputy  director, 

f)  the  juvenile  shall  be  continued  under 
intensive  supervision  whenever  not  in  a 
secure  or  residential  facility, 

g)  the  juvenile  shall  not  be  discharged 
from  the  Division  for  Youth  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  three  years  of  placement. 

The  order  of  disposition  of  a'  restric- 
tive placement  in  a designated  class  B 
felony  is  similar  to  a class  A felony,  except 
that  the  periods  of  placement  are  reduced. 
For  example,  the  maximum  period  of 
placement  with  the  Division  for  Youth 
is  three  years.  Aside  from  reduced  time 
periods  the  disposition  is  similar,  in  that 
stages  of  mandatory  placement  are  pro- 
vided for,  written  approval  of  the  director 
of  the  Division  for  Youth  prior  to  release 
from  placement,  intensive  community  su- 
pervision and  court  involvement. 

The  continuation  of  court  supervision 
of  children  already  placed  with  the  Divi- 
sion of  Youth  is  significant  and  represents 
a departure  from  existing  practice  in  other 
than  designated  felony  placements.  Contin- 
uing court  involvement  allows  the  court 
to  monitor  Division  for  Youth  placements 
to  insure  against  the  premature  release  of 
juveniles,  a practice  which  has  plagued  the 
Division  and  has  been  responsible  for  a 
great  deal  of  criticism  of  the  agency. 

Another  significant  change  initiated  by 
this  legislation  is  the  increased  role  of  the 
"attorney  for  the  petitioner."  Section  743 
(new)  provides  for  prior  written  notice 
of  hearings  to  the  attorney  representing 
the  petitioner.  Said  attorney  is  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  disposi- 
tional hearing  as  well  as  other  hearings  and 
to  present  evidence  of  available  resources 
and  of  the  availability  and  advisability 
of  dispositional  alternatives  provided  by 
law. 

By  adding  this  section,  the  legislature 
mandated  a more  balanced  adversary  pro- 
ceeding than  currently  exists  in  the  juvenile 
court.  Even  prior  to  the  landmark  cases  of 
U.S.  vs.  Kent  and  In  Re.  Gault,  New 
York  State  provided  legal  counsel  for 
juveniles  in  both  delinquency  and  "persons 
in  need  of  supervision"  (PINS)  cases. 
This  progressive  legislation  served  to  pro- 
tect the  legal  rights  of  the  juvenile.  In  New 
York  City  the  people  have  been  repre- 
sented by  the  Corporation  Counsel's  Of- 
fice which,  in  effect,  serves  as  prosecutor. 
Due  to  increasingly  severe  manpower  and 
resource  shortages,  the  corporation  counsel 
attornies  do  not  generally  appear  in  PINS 
cases  nor  in  the  dispositional  stages  of 
delinquency  hearings,  with  the  exception 
of  the  more  severe  acts  of  delinquency  or 
those  having  significant  community  impact 
or  at  the  request  of  the  court.  This  has 
caused  an  imbalance  of  the  adversary 
nature  of  the  juvenile  court,  providing  the 
juvenile  with  a decided  advantage.  Sup- 
ported by  investigative  and  social  work 
services,  unavailable  to  corporation  coun- 
sel, the  law  guardians  representing  the 
juvenile  have  become  uniquely  successful 
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advocates,  as  well  as  a most  influential 
force,  in  the  juvenile  justice  system.  Their 
expertise  in  juvenile  proceedings,  extensive 
supportive  resources  and  dedicated  de- 
fense to  juveniles  often  provide  a quality 
of  defense  superior  to  that  offered  by  pri- 
vate counsel.  The  quality  of  defense  pro- 
vided by  the  law  guardians,  combined  with 
the  frequent  absence  of  corporation  coun- 
sel in  dispositional  hearings,  has  nulli- 
fied the  adversary  system  of  the  juvenile 
court,  providing  the  juvenile  respondent 
with  a definite  advantage.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  juvenile  respondent  has  been 
rewarded  with  the  most  favorable  dispo- 
sitions almost  by  default.  Section  75  3.  by 
mandating  the  participation  of  the  attor- 
ney for  the  petitioner,  will  help  restore  the 
balance  of  the  adversary  procedure  in  the 
dispositional  stages  of  designated  felony 
acts,  thereby  furthering  the  concept  of 
"protection  to  the  community." 

Furthermore,  as  a result  of  a Federal 
grant,  assistant  district  attorneys  will  be 
made  available  to  the  family  court,  solely 
for  the  handling  of  designated  felony  cases. 
It  is  believed  that  their  superior  investi- 
gative resources  and  prosecutorial  exper- 
tise, combined  with  their  mandated  pres- 
ence in  the  proceedings,  will  contribute  to 
insuring  a more  balanced  adversarial 
proceeding. 

Summary 

The  majority  of  juvenile  offenders 
appearing  before  the  court  will  not  be 
materially  affected  by  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Reform  Act  of  1976.  The  legislative  in- 
tent is  to  increase  community  protection 
by  isolating  from  society  older  juveniles 
committing  violent  acts  and  requiring 
restrictive  placements  of  these  offenders. 
To  accomplish  this  goal  the  legislature 
created  the  classification  of  designated 
felony  acts.  Should  a 14  or  15  year-old 
juvenile  be  found  to  have  committed  an  act 
defined  as  a designated  felony,  the  court 
must  determine  whether  "restrictive  place- 
ment” for  the  juvenile  is  required.  Should 
such  a determination  be  reached,  time 
fixed  levels  of  placement  are  mandated 
by  statute. 

Essentially,  the  legislation  rejects  con- 
cepts of  diversion  and  "minimal  penetra- 
tion of  the  court"  concept  in  relation  to 
older  juveniles  committing  violent  acts. 
Numerous  controls  are  established  to  in- 
sure that  the  juvenile  committing  a desig- 
nated felony  act  will  remain  in  the  sys- 
tem. Traditional  points  of  diversion  are 
closed  to  this  category  of  juvenile  delin- 
quent. This  was  accomplished  by  reducing 
probation  officer's  discretionary  authority 
in  intake,  by  eliminating  the  court's 
option  of  granting  an  Adjournment  in 
Contemplation  of  Dismissal  and  by  man- 
dating time-fixed  levels  of  placement  fol- 
lowing a dispositional  decision  of  the  need 
for  "restrictive  placement."  To  implement 
this  goal,  the  act  mandates  participation 
by  counsel  for  the  petitioner  in  the  dis- 
positional hearing,  so  as  to  insure  that  the 
community  will  be  heard  from  and  to 
guarantee  a more  balanced  adversary  sys- 
tem. Safeguards  against  premature  release 
from  placement  are  provided  by  requiring 
continuing  court  supervision  of  placement 
and  through  mandated  time  fixed  levels 
of  placement.  Most  important,  however,  is 
the  introduction  of  the  expressed  con- 
cept of  "community  protection"  as  a criti- 
cal criterion  in  dispositional  decision  mak- 
ing. 

The  achievement  of  this  legislative  goal 
will  primarily  depend  on  the  means 
through  which  this  act  is  implemented. 
Excessive  plea  bargaining,  caused  by  staff 
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shortages  and  a lack  of  resources  in  the 
Prosecutor’s  Office,  could  defeat  the  in- 
tent of  the  law.  Similarly,  overly  permissive 
judicial  interpretation  of  the  need  for 
“restrictive  placement"  could  undercut  the 
statutory  intent. 

An  improved  service  delivery  system  by 
the  Division  for  Youth  is  possibly  the 
most  critical  element  in  legislative  goal 
attainment.  This  act  was  largely  directed 
at  the  placement  abuses  of  the  Division, 
which  were  both  frequent  and  serious. 
Juveniles  placed  by  the  court  for  violent 
acts  were  found  to  have  committed  new 
acts  of  delinquency  following  premature 
parole,  while  on  approved  leaves,  or  while 
absent  without  leave  status.  While  the 
courts  often  absorbed  the  criticism  for 
being  too  lenient,  in  reality  the  judiciary 
could  not  exercise  any  control  over  the 
Division's  parole  or  other  policies. 

It  is  now  essential  that  the  Division  for 
Youth  create  sufficient  secure  and  residen- 
tial facilities  to  accomodate  their  expected 
increased  population.  It  is  not  only  likely 
that  more  juveniles  will  be  placed  with  the 
Division,  but  the  definite  certainty  of  long- 
er stays  insures  the  need  for  increased 
facilities.  Most  important,  however,  is  the 
necessity  of  improved  rehabilitative  pro- 
grams. Long  term  community  protection 
cannot  be  achieved  through  the  mere 
temporary  isolation  of  juveniles  but  is 
dependent  on  radical  changes  in  their 
attitudes,  values  and  opportunity  to  suc- 
cessfully adjust  to  society.  If  the  place- 
ment of  juvenile  offenders  provides  only 
the  assurance  that  they  will  not  commit 
delinquent  acts  while  institutionalized, 
society  has  only  bought  extra  hours. 

Additional  questions,  that  can  only  be 
answered  by  the  test  of  time,  involve  the 
impacr  of  broader  disclosure  of  rhe  proba- 
tion reports.  Inasmuch  as  there  can  be  no 
deletion  of  reports  in  designated  felony 
cases,  will  agencies  continue  to  divulge 
full  reports  to  probation  knowing  the  pos- 
sible impact  of  full  disclosure?  Will  dried 
up  sources  of  information,  probation 
officer’s  fears  of  revenge,  and  a tendency 
of  report  writers  to  “play  it  safe"  result  in 
a bland  and  meaningless  report? 

The  impact  of  these  considerations  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Reform  Act  of  1976  is  as  yet  unanswer- 
able. It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  legis- 
lation must  be  viewed  as  a radical  de- 
parture from  the  traditional  philosophy 
and  practices  of  the  juvenile  court.  Fur- 
thermore, as  the  pendulum  continues  its 
swing,  with  its  momentum  accelerated  by 
increased  public  concern  of  juvenile  crime, 
further  legislation  of  this  type  can  be 
anticipated. 

• • • 
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By  Joseph  L.  Peterson 
and  James  H.  tones 

The  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crimi- 
nal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion's law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and  re- 
turning it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today.  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  it  can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  with  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recovering  the 
evidence. 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual. 
The  key  element  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  arc  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes.  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or- 
ganizational commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing  meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  appropriate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob- 
jectives are  presented. 

A publication  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center 
448  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10019 


Please  send  me  copy(ies)  of 

the  Evidence  Technician  Program  Man- 
ual. Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $2.95 

for  each  copy  ordered Please 

bill  me 

Name  

Address  
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Current  Job  Openings  in  the  Criminal  Justice  System 


Police  Chief.  Fullerton,  California,  a city  of  95,000,  is 
seeking  a qualified  professional  to  fill  the  position  of 
chief  of  police.  The  successful  applicant  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  administering  a department  of  130  sworn  and  50 
civilian  employees,  with  an  annual  budget  of  $4.1  million. 
Position  available  in  early  September.  Salary  for  the  post 
is  up  to  $2,740  per  month.  To  apply  or  to  receive  further 
information,  write  to  Personnel  Office,  City  Hall,  303 
W Commonwealth  Avenue,  Fullerton,  CA  92632.  Filing 
deadline  is  May  13. 


Criminology  Faculty.  Indiana  State  University  will  have 
two  positions  available  for  the  Fall  1977  semester  for 


assistant  professors  in  its  Department  of  Criminology. 
Areas  of  specialization  include  juvenile  delinquency, 
corrections,  criminological  theory  and  research  method- 
ology. A Ph.D.  in  criminology  or  a related  field  is  re- 
quired. Salary  and  benefits  are  competitive. 

Send  resume  and  three  lettors  of  reference  to:  Dr. 
William  Nardini,  Search  Committee  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Criminology,  Indiana  State  University,  Reeve 
Hall  220,  Terre  Haute,  IN  47809.  An  affirmative  action/ 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


Faculty  Position.  A criminal  justice  teaching  position  at 
Auburn  Univesity  will  be  available  in  June  1977,  or  in 
September  1977  if  unfilled  by  June.  Primary  emphasis 
is  the  area  of  law  enforcement  planning  and  management. 
Applicants  should  be  able  to  teach  at  the  graduate  level 
as  well  as  participate  in  criminal  justice  research. 

Requirements  include:  Ph  D or  ABD  in  criminal 


ARCO  BOOKS  FOR  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  OFFICIALS 

Police  Science: 

MODERN  POLICE  SERVICE  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

By  A.  L.  Salottolo.  Alphabetically  arranged,  2,000  terms 
and  subjects  defined  and  described.  264  pages. 

Paper  $6.00 

THE  INVESTIGATOR’S  HANDBOOK 

By  Gapt.  C.  A.  Vollmer  and  A.  Liebers.  A practical  book 
of  investigative  techniques.  224  pages.  Cloth  $6.00 

CRIMINAL  SCIENCE  QUIZZER 

By  A L.  Salottolo.  An  indispensable  tool  for  officers 
studying  for  promotion  exam.  160  pages.  Clo,L  $8.00 

CRIMINAL  LAW  QUIZZER 

By  A.  L.  Salottolo.  Criminal  and  penal  law  and  proce- 
dures by  the  examination  question-and-answer  method. 

Paper  $8.00 


ARCO  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
PROMOTIONAL  EXAMS 

CAPTAIN.  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

Includes  5 previous  exams  with  correct  answers  plus 
study  sections  with  sample  questions  and  answers,  416 

Pafles.  Paper  $8.00 

LIEUTENANT.  P.D. 

3 actual  previous  exams  with  answers.  Thousands  of 
previous  questions  by  subject.  440  pages.  Paper  $8.00 

SERGEANT,  P.D. 

A highly  practical  course  of  Instruction  for  every  police 
officer  looking  forward  to  promotion.  416  pages. 

Paper  $7.00 

POLICE  PROMOTION  COURSE: 

Police  Science  Advancement.  An  all-inclusive  test  prep- 
aration for  every  police  officer  seeking  promotion.  736 
PaQes.  Paper  $10.00 

Send  check  or  money  order  (plus  50«  shipping)  to: 

ARCO  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

219  Park  Ave.  South,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 


justice  or  very  closely  related  field,  at  least  three  years 
of  practical  experience  in  public  police  work;  and  at  least 
three  years  of  teaching  experience  in  a baccalaureate  or 
graduate  criminal  justice  program.  Salary  and  rank,  at 
either  the  assistant  or  associate  professor  level,  are  de- 
pendent upon  academic  preparation,  police  experience, 
professional  academic  experience  and  past  teaching 
excellence. 

Send  vita  and  supporting  documents  to:  Criminal 
Justice  Faculty  Search  Committee,  Auburn  University, 
Montgomery,  AL  36117. 

Criminal  Justice  Faculty  Position.  The  Department  of 
Criminal  Justice  at  the  University  of  South  Florida  is 
seeking  qualified  applicants  for  a faculty  vacancy.  The 
position  focuses  on  law  enforcement  and  requires  a doc- 
torate in  criminal  justice  or  a related  field,  at  least  three 
to  five  years  administrative  aqd  patrol  experience  in  law 
enforcement,  and  demonstrated  teaching  and  research 
capability.  Rank  and  salary  negotiable  based  upon  quali- 
fications. 

Address  applications  to:  Dr.  Ira  J.  Silverman,  Recruit- 
ment Committee  Chairman,  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice,  University  of  South  Florida,  Tampa,  FL  33602. 
AA/EOE. 

Faculty  Position.  Beginning  with  the  Fall  semester  of 
1977,  there  will  be  an  opening  for  a faculty  member  in 
the  Department  of  Criminal  Justice  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  Birmingham.  Emphasis  will  be  on  law  enforce- 
ment, administration  and  general  police  problems. 
Responsibilities  include:  teaching  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate courses,  involvement  in  research,  and  participation 
in  Univeristy  community  service  activities. 

Possession  of  a Ph.D.  is  required,  although  ABD  will 
be  considered.  Professional  and  teaching  experience  are 
desirable.  Appointment  is  at  the  assistant  professor  level, 
with  competitive  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Submit 
resume  and  references  before  April  30  to  Dr.  George  T. 
Felkcnes,  Chairman,  Department  of  Criminal  Justice, 
University  of  Alabama  in  Birmingham,  University  Station, 
Birmingham,  AL  35294. 

Faculty  Position.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  will  have  one  vacancy  at  the  assistant  profes- 
sor level  in  its  sociology/criminal  justice  program.  The 
position  requires  a Ph  D.  in  criminal  justice  or  a related 
field.  Teaching  experience  in  the  areas  of  police,  juvenile 
delinquency  and  corrections  is  desired.  Salary  for  the 
position,  which  starts  August  1.  is  competitive.  To  apply, 
write  before  May  31  to:  Tom  Fields,  Search  Committee 
Chairman,  Department  of  Sociology/Anthropology,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington,  Wilmington, 
NC  28401.  AA/EOE. 

Faculty  Position  in  Law  Enforcement  and  Corrections. 
Three  positions  are  being  offered  by  Northeast  Missouri 
State  University  which  will  be  available  in  Fall,  1977. 

The  first  involves  instruction  in  the  areas  of  criminal 
investigation,  traffic  investigation  and  police  adminis- 
tration; the  second  involves  all  of  the  above  as  well  as  the 
additional  responsibility  of  assisting  with  an  extension 
program;  and  the  third  involves  teaching  law  enforce- 
ment photography,  photo-journalism  and  color  photogra- 
phy. 

Applicants  should  possess  a master’s  degree  and  have 
an  excellent  academic  record  at  all  degree  levels.  Related 
work  experience  is  highly  desirable.  The  photo  position 
is  for  one  year,  as  a replacement  for  an  instructor  on 
leave.  The  person  hired  should  have  a strong  technical 
background  in  still  photography  coupled  with  teaching 
and  work  experience. 

Send  a current  resume,  publication  record,  official 
transcripts,  and  three  letters  of  reference  attesting  to 
professional  and  instructional  ability  to:  Matt  Eichor, 
Ph.D.,  Director,  Law  Enforcement  and  Corrections  Edu- 
cation Program,  Northeast  Missouri  State  University, 
Kirksville,  MO  63501.  Filing  deadline  is  May  1,  1977. 

Police  Officers.  The  Pasadena  Police  Department  in 
California  is  seeking  experienced  police  officers  for 
lateral  entry.  Selection  will  be  made  on  a continuous 
basis  and  interviews  may  be  scheduled  at  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  candidate. 

Applicant  must  be  a peace  officer  off  probation  and 
possess  a basic  P.O.S.T.  Certificate.  A high  school  diploma 


or  G.E.D.  with  30  semester  units  of  college  credit  with  a 
minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.0  is  also  required. 
Other  qualifications  include:  21-34  years  old,  height  and 
weight  in  good  proportion,  20/60  vision  corrected  to 
20/30  and  the  ability  to  discern  colors  of  the  spectrum. 

Pre-employment  interview  will  determine  applicant’s 
overall  eligibility.  Salary  ranges  from  $1307  to  $1509 
monthly  depending  upon  experience  and  education. 

For  further  information  or  application,  contact: 
Pasadena  Police  Department,  Administrative  Section, 
142  North  Anoys  Parkway,  Pasadena,  CA  91103.  Tele- 
phone: (213)  577-4575. 

Graduate  Assistantships  in  Law  Enforcement.  Southern 
Illinois  University’s  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime, 
Delinquency,  and  Corrections  is  offering  a number  of 
these  positions  beginning  on  September  1,  1977.  Duties 
include  teaching  and/or  research  in  law  enforcement. 

The  school's  new  law  enforcement  concentration  in 
its  M S.  program  sponsors  these  graduate  assistantships. 
Tuition  waivers  and  salary  will  be  provided  according  the 
university  scale  for  studies  leading  to  the  M.S.  degree. 
Closing  date  for  the  Fall,  1977  semester  is  August  10, 
1977. 

Send  inquiries  to:  Dr.  Fred  Klyman,  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency,  and  Corrections,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  1L  62901. 

Corrections  Officer.  The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Correctional  Services  is  seeking  officers  to  supervise  in- 
mate activities  and  conduct,  maintain  order,  guard  against 
injury  to  persons  or  property,  and  make  searches  for 
contraband. 

Applicants  must  possess  a high  school  diploma,  be 
at  least  19.5  years  of  age,  have  good  vision  and  hearing, 
be  legally  eligible  to  carry  firearms,  and  be  a resident  of 
Ne\^  York  State. 

Successful  candidates  will  take  part  in  the  day-to-day 
counseling  of  inmates,  resolve  problems  and  conflicts  and 
refer  inmates  to  other  facility  personnel.  Officers  nor- 
mally have  a high  degree  of  responsibility  for  actions  and 
decisions,  and  may  be  required  to  carry  a firearm  during 
the  performance  of  certain  duties. 

Beginning  salary  is  $11,410.  Send  inquiries  to: 
Henry  P.  Bankhead.  Director  of  Personnel,  Department 
of  Correctional  Services,  State  Office  Building  Campus, 
Albany,  NY  12226. 

Chief  of  Police.  Long  Beach,  California  is  seeking  a law 
enforcement  professional  to  head  its  police  department, 
which  has  893  members  and  a budget  of  $28,554,381. 
The  city  has  a population  of  364,000  and  covers  50 
square  miles. 

Candidates  must  have  five  years  of  administrative 
experience  at  command  level  in  a police  agency  which 
serves  a community  of  100,000  or  more.  A masters’ 
degree  in  police  or  a related  discipline  is  also  required. 
Salary  will  range  from  $35,508  to  $43,644  annually. 

Submit  resume  to:  Mr.  Barney  J.  Walczak,  Deputy 
City  Manager  - Personnel  and  Employee  Relations,  7th 
Floor  - City  Hall,  333  West  Ocean  Boulevard,  Long 
Beach,  CA  90802.  Filing  deadline  is  April  30,  1977. 

Chief  of  Police.  This  highly  responsible  supervisory  and 
administrative  position  is  being  offered  by  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina.  Applicants  should  have  college  degree 
and  extensive  experience  in  effective  command  adminis- 
tration and  community  relations.  Starting  salary  range  is 
$18,341  to  $20,221. 

Send  resume  to:  Personnel  Director,  City  of  Chapel 
Hill,  306  North  Columbia  Street,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514. 
Filing  deadline  is  May  31,  1977. 


JOB  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
If  your  department,  agency  or  educational 
institution  has  any  job  openings  in  the  crimi- 
nal justice  field,  we  will  announce  them  free 
of  charge  in  this  column.  This  includes  ad- 
ministrative and  teaching  openings,  civil  ser- 
vice testing  dates,  and  mid-level  notices  for 
local,  state  and  Federal  positions. 

Please  send  all  job  notices  to  Jon  A. 
Wicklund,  Law  Enforcement  News,  444  W. 
56tb  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
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Audio  Cassette  Tape  Recordings  of  the 
Arson  Seminar,  held  in  New  York 
City,  January  31-February  4,  1977. 

I.  Welcome 

Dr.  Gdrald  Lynch,  President 
John  Jay  College  of  Crim.  Just. 

Opening  of  the  Arson  Seminar 

1 Chief  in  Charge  of  the  Department 
Frank  Carruthers 
New  York  City  Fire  Department 

Types  of  Arsonists,  Motives,  Survey  of 
Arson  Law,  Criminal  Investigation 

Deputy  Chief  Fire  Marshall 
John  Barracato 

New-York  City  Fire  Department 
Interfacing  with  Field  Forces 
Professor  Charles  T.  Ryan,  Chairman 
Department  of  Fire  Science 
John  Jay  College  of  Crim.  Just. 

Price:  $10.00 

II.  Survey  of  the  Chemistry  of  Fire; 
Survey  of  the  Physics  of  Fire 

Gustave  E Bonadio 
Price:  $10.00 

III.  Combustion  Properties 
Of  Common  Fuels 

Steven  Koepfer 

John  Jay  College  of  Crim.  Just. 

Price:  $10.00 

IV.  Pyrolysis  and  Fire  Patterns 
Of  Structural  Fires 

Dr.  Peter  DeForest 

John  Jay  College  of  Crim.  Just. 

Price:  $10.00 

V.  Building  Construction 
Lt.  James  Keelan 

New  York  City  Fire  Department 

Insurance  Companies'  Role 
In  Arson  Investigation 
Price:  $10.00 

VI.  Investigation  of  Structural  Fires 

Fire  Marshall  John  Knox 

New  York  6jty  Fire  Department 

Price:  $10.00 

VII.  Capabilities  of  the  Forensic 
Science  Lab 

Sgt.  Michael  Yander 

New  York  City  Police  Department 

Price:  $10.00 

VIII.  Panel  Discussion 

Dr.  Peter  DeForest 
Deputy  Chief  John  Barracato 
Professor  Charles  T.  Ryan 

Price:  $10.00 

All  Eight  Sessions 
Price:  $65.00 


To  order  indicate  the  tape  or  tapes 
desired,  and  compute  the  total  price 
Please  include  your  name,  address, 
city,  state,  zip  code,  and  the  agency 
or  institution  with  which  you  are 
affiliated. 

Mail  order  to  Office  of  Instruction- 
al Services,  John  Jay  College  of  Crim- 
inal Justice,  445  West  59th  Street. 
New  York,  New  York  10019 


New  York  Forms  Five  Standards  & Goals  Teams 


New  York  State's  criminal  justice  plan- 
ning agency  has  recently  formed  a stand- 
ards and  goals  unit  that  will  formulate 
specific  long-range  guidelines  for  projects 
funded  through  the  agency  by  LEAA 

The  state's  Division  of  Criminal  Justice 
Services  (DCJS)  has  assembled  five  teams 
to  draft  standards  and  goals  for  police, 
prosecution  and  defense,  corrections,  com- 
munity crime  prevention,  and  juvenile 
justice.  Each  squad  will  be  comprised  of 
a unit  chief  and  a research  analyst  who  will 
spearhead  the  drafting  process  in  their 
assigned  functional  areas. 

DCJS  spokesman  Tom  Cetrino  noted 
the  the  agency  currently  has  some  stand-' 
ards.  “but  they  are  piecemeal  and  short- 
range  and  were  di-awn  with  little  input 
from  other  parts  of  the  criminal  justice 
system." 

The  new  guidelines  will  be  determined 
through  the  use  of  a systems  approach, 
meaning  that  "people  involved  in  one  part 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  will  be  able 
to  comment  on  and  make  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  other  parts  of  the  system," 
Cetrino  said.  "Proposed  changes  in  one 

LEAA  Report  Says 
1976  Prison  Census 
Rose  to  283,145 

The  combined  state  and  Federal  inmate 
population  rose  to  a record  283,145  pri- 
soners at  the  end  of  1976  - an  increase 
of  11  percent  over  the  1975  figure  ac- 
cording to  a preliminary  report  released 
this  month  by  LEAA. 

There  were  29,329  more  prisoners  be- 
ing held  on  December  31,  197 6 than  the 
253,816  inmates  that  were  kept  in  Federal 
and  state  prisons  at  the  end  of  1975,  when 
the  previous  record  had  been  set.  The  1976 
total  included  7,738  prisoners  in  local 
jails  because  of  overcrowding  in  state 
prisons,  the  report  said. 

Based  on  National  Prisoner  Statistics 
data,  the  report  noted  that  the  state  pri- 
soner population  rose  from  229,685  in 
1975  to  254,961  in  1976,  for  an  11  per 
cent  increase,  while  Federal  institutions 
held  28,184  inmates,  for  an  increase  of 
17  percent  over  1975. 

In  the  report's  state-by-state  1976 
breakdown,  California  had  the  most  in- 
mates, with  21,088,  followed  by  Texas, 
20,717;  Florida,  18,093;  New  York, 
17,749;  North  Carolina,  13,261,  Ohio, 
12,625,  Michigan,  12,462;  and  Georgia, 
12,106.  Only  four  states,  Maine,  Minneso- 
ta, Mississippi,  and  North  Dakota,  held 
fewer  inmates  at  the  end  of  1976  than 
they  did  a year  earlier. 

Regarding  the  overcrowded  conditions 
in  state  prisons,  the  report  found  that 
Alabama  had  the  most  prisoners  in  local 
jails  because  of  overcrowding  with  2,160, 
followed  by  Louisiana  with  1,756  and 
Maryland  with  1,081 . 

The  report,  entitled  “Prisoners  in  State 
and  Federal  Institutions,”  is  the  first 
in  a new  seriew  of  releases  from  LEAA’s 
National  Criminal  Justice  Information  and 
Statistics  Service  issued  to  make  ^ignifi- 
cent  statistics  available  as  early  as  possi- 
ble. The  full  report  will  be  published  later 
this  year. 
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part  of  the  system  will  be  examined  for 
their  effect  on  other  parts.  Everybody 
involved  in  the  process  will  get  a chance 
to  discuss  their  common  problems.” 

To  garner  a broad  input  from  the  vari- 
ous components  of  the  state’s  criminal 
justice  system,  the  standards  and  goals  pro- 
ject will  utilize  task  forces,  advisory  panels, 
liaison  groups,  a survey  technique  called 
Delphi,  forums  and  public  hearings. 

The  task  forces  will  serve  as  working 
committees  to  the  advisory  panels  and  each 
unit  team  will  be  guided  by  such  a group. 
The  task  forces  and  advisory  panels  arc 
composed  of  over  300  people  from  across 
the  state,  representing  criminal  justice 
agencies,  the  legislature,  private  industry, 
state  and  municipal  government,  academia, 
citizens,  and  fraternal  and  professional 
groups. 

Meanwhile,  liaison  groups  will  bring 
another  300  practitioners  into  the  stand- 
ards and  goals  process.  “Each  unit  team 
will  have  such  a group  which  will  be  con- 
sulted and  asked  to  comment  on  standards 
and  goals  that  affect  their  operation," 
Cetrino  said. 

In  order  to  assimilate  the  input  from 
the  various  groups,  a comprehensive  “Del- 
phi Survey"  will  be  taken.  "It  uses  three 
mailings  to  ascertain  a person’s  position  on 
an  issue,  feedsback  that  and  other  mem- 
bers' positions  on  the  same  issue,  and  al- 
lows for  a re-evaluation  of  their  original 
position."  Cetrino  noted. 

In  addition  to  the  survey,  the  Standards 


and  Goals  Unit  will  attempt  to  build  a 
consensus  for  the  guidelines  by  sponsoring 
debates,  forums,  and  conferences.  These 
will  deal  with  such  issues  as  gun  control, 
the  feasibility  of  rehabilitation  in  prison, 
the  defendant's  right  to  counsel,  and  the 
removal  of  incorrigible  youths  from 
Family  Court  jurisdiction. 

As  the  standards  and  goals  are  devel- 
oped, the  unit  will  hold  a number  of  public 
hearings  designed  to  develop  broad-based 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
posals. The  process  will  be  completed  when 
the  New  York  State  Crime  Control  Plan- 
ning Board  votes  on  which  guidelines  will 
be  incorporated  into  the  State  Crime  Con- 
trol Plan. 

Cetrino  noted  that  while  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals  has  suggested  guide- 
lines for  the  creation  of  Federally-backed 
projects,  they  arc  not  specific  to  the  in- 
dividual state.  "Our  guidelines  will  be 
based  on  the  premise  that  problems  from 
state  to  state  are  different,"  he  said. 


Criminal  J usticc  Events  Wanted 
The  editors  welcome  contributions 
to  "Upcoming  Events."  For  best  re- 
sults, items  must  be  sent  in  at  least 
two  months  in  advance  of  the  event. 
Late-breaking  items  may  be  phoned 
in.  Send  to;  Law  Enforcement  News, 
444  West  56th  St,  New  York.  NY 
10019.  (212)489-3516. 


LOOSELEAF  LAW  PUBLICATIONS 

The  East  Coast  Leader  in  Police  Publications 
Offers  Its  Updated  Editions  for  the  Current  Year 

LOOSELEAF  LAWBOOKS 

Penal  Law  of  New  York  State S5.85  Penal  Law  plus  C.P.L.  Extracts $6.50 

Criminal  Procedure  Law $5.95  New  York  State  Law  Extracts $5.70 

New  York  State  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law $6.95 

New  York  Administrative  Code  and  Health  Code  Extracts $1.75 

LAW  STUDY  AIDS 

Penal  Law  Quizzer $5.70  Criminal  Procedure  Law  Quizzer $5.70 

Penal  Law  Slide  Rule $2.50  Criminal  Law  Flash  Cards $3.50 

Penal  Law  Crime  Cards $2.50  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law  Quizzer $2.50 

Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law  Slide  Rule $2.50 

The  "HOW"  of  Criminal  Law $2.95 

NOTE:  The  Penal  Law  Quizzer,  CPL  Quizzer  and  V.T.L.  Quizzer  are  also  in  looseleaf  form  which 
permits  them  to  be  supplemented  with  law  changes  each  year. 

POLICE  ADMINISTRATION  HAN0B00KS 

Supervision $2.50  Management  Quizzer $2.50 

Communication $2.50  Administration $2.50 

Reading  Interpretation $2.50  Personnel  Management  $2.50 

Police  Operations $2.50  Complete  Set  of  7 Handbooks $14.00 

PATROL  AI0S 

Basic  Pistol  Instruction $2.50 

New  York  City  Police  Department  Patrol  Guide  Quizzer $3.50 

Police  Officer's  Universal  Log $5.95 

Memorandum  Book  Cards  for  New  York  City  (set  of  4) $2.50 

First  Aid  Memorandum  Book  Card 5.75 

Complete  Set  of  All  9 Memorandum  Book  Cards $4.95 


CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 

Manual  for  Police  Promotion $6.25  Supervision  Card  Course  . . . 

How  to  Solve  Graphs,  Tables  and  Charts $3.95 

Howto  Become  a Police  Officer $5.95 


. S5.85 


TO  ORDER;  Circle  the  prices  of  all  publications  you  desire.  Compute  the  total  price  (including 
sales  tax,  if  applicable),  and  mail  this  advertisement  along  with  your  check  or  money  order  to 
LOOSELEAF  LAW  PUBLICATIONS,  45-46  162nd  Street.  Flushing,  NY  11358. 

Name  — 
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City 


.State 


-Zip 
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Locating  Periodical  Articles:  A Guide  to  Indexes  & Abstracts 


Continued  from  Page  1 1 
services,  there  is  also  a detailed  subject  in- 
dex to  the  contents  of  each  issue,  with  a 
yearly  accumulation  in  the  last  issue  of 
each  volume. 

Crime  and  Delinquency  Literature. 
Quarterly.  Subscription:  S40  per  year. 
Write:  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency,  Information  Center,  411 
Hackensack  Avenue,  Hackensack,  NJ 
07601. 

The  articles  summarized  in  this  publica- 
tion are  drawn  from  about  150  periodi- 
cals, 'most  of  which  are  published  in  the 
United  States.  The  seven  subject  areas 
into  which  the  abstracts  arc  grouped 
arc:  law  and  the  courts,  law  enforcement 
and  the  police,  juvenile  delinquency  and 
the  delinquent,  crime  and  the  offender, 
corrections,  drug  abuse,  and  related  social 
issues. 

Like  Abstracts  on  Police  Science,  each 
issue  of  this  service  includes  an  origi-i 
nal  review  essay  which  attempts  to  surveyt 
important  recent  developments  in  a parti- 
cular Field.  Titles  of  essays  appearing  in 
recent  issues  of  Crime  and  Delinquency 
Literature  include:  “The  Female  Offend- 
er.” "Depopulating  the  Jails,"  "Aid  to  the 
Victim,"  and  "Alternatives  to  Imprison- 
ment." In  addition,  each  issue  contains 
a "we  note  especially"  column  which  high- 
lights newsworthy  items,  and  a detailed 
subject  index. 

Criminal  Justice  Periodical  Index.  Three 
issues  per  year.  Subscription:  $50  per  year. 
Write:  University  Microfilms,  300  North 
Zceb  Road,  Ann  Arbor,  MI  48106. 

This  publication  provides  a subject 
index  (no  abstracts)  to  74  primarily  United 
States  publications  and  is  the  only  service 
to  include  a substantial  number  of  news- 
letters in  its  coverage.  It  is  also  the  best 
single  source  for  the  coverage  of  journals 
in  the  field  of  security. 

Index  to  Legal  Periodicals.  Quarterly. 
Subscription  $45  per  year.  Write:  H.W. 
Wilson  Company,  950  University  Avenue, 
Bronx,  NY  10452. 

This  publication  also  provides  a subject 
listing,  but  no  abstracts.  It  indexes  the 
articles  in  several  hundred  law  journals 
published  in  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Of  additional  interest 
is  its  book  review  section,  which  indexes 
reviews  of  books  covering  the  broad 
spectrum  of  criminal  justice  - not  just 
law  - and  its  special  index  to  law  cases 
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cited  in  the  articles  indexed. 

Index  to  Periodicals  Related  to  Law. 
sclecrcd  from  journals  not  included  in 
Index  to  Legal  Periodicals.  Quarterly 
Subscription:  $15  per  year.  Write:  Glan- 
ville  Publications,  Dobbs  Ferry.  NY  10522. 

This  indexes  articles  related  to  law 
appearing  in  social  science  journals  which 
do  not  have  law  as  their  primary  field  of 
interest.  About  400  English  language 
periodicals  of  this  type  are  covered. 

Forensic  Science  Abstracts.  Ten  times 
yearly.  Subscription  Dfl.  200  (about 
$80)  per  year.  Write:  Excerpta  Medica, 
P.0  Box  211,  Amsterdam,  The  Nether- 
lands. 

Providing  in-depth  world-wide  coverage 
of  forensic  sciences,  this  service  provides 
about  200  abstracts  in  each  issue.  Among 
the  38  subject  areas  are  thanatology,  child 
abuse,  blunt  force  injuries,  toxicology, 
serology,  and  laboratory  techniques.  The 
subject  indexes  provided  in  each  issue  are 
accumulated  annually. 

• • • 

The  seven  indexing  and  abstracting 
services  outlined  above  are  those  which 
specialize  in  covering  material  in  the 
fields  of  law  and  criminal  justice.  There 
are  also  a number  of  current  sources  which 
cover  published  research  of  concern  to  the 
criminal  justice  practitioner  as  this  is 
reported  in  the  specialized  journals  of 
other  disciplines.  The  most  important 
of  these  include: 

Psychological  Abstracts!  nonevaluative 
summaries  of  the  world's  literature  in 
psychology  and  related  disciplines.  Month- 
ly. Subscription:  $200  per  year.  Write: 
American  Psychological  Association,  1200 
17th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20036. 

Much  more  extensive  than  any  of  the 
others  described,  this  service  provides 
about  15,000  abstracts  yearly  based  on 
the  contents  of  more  than  700  journals 
and  many  monographic  publications. 
Among  the  16  major  areas  covered  are: 
social  processes  and  social  issues  (with 
subheadings  for  psychosexual  behavior, 
political  and  legal  processes,  drug  and  al- 
cohol usage),  physical  and  psychological 
disorders  (with  subheadings  including  be- 
havior disorders  and  antisocial  behavior), 
treatment  and  prevention  (with  subhead- 
ings for  rehabilitation  and  penology)  and 
applied  psychology  (including  personnel 
selection  and  training,  organizational  be- 
havior and  job  satisfaction,  and  human 
factors  engineering). 

Social  Sciences  Index.  Quarterly.  Sub- 
scription prices  are  based  on  the  number 
of  indexed  periodicals  to  which  you 
subscribe.  If  you  do  not  receive  any  of 
the  periodicals  which  they  index,  the 
cost  would  be  about  $30  to  $40  per  year. 
Write:  H.W.  Wilson  Company,  950  Univer- 
sity Avenue,  Bronx,  NY  10452. 

This  service,  perhaps  the  most  widely 
available  of  those  discussed  in  this  essay, 
is  valuable  in  that  it  covers  nearly  300  of 
the  key  journals  in  the  many  fields  of 
social  science,  including  psychology,  soci- 
ology, law,  and  criminology  Natural- 
ly none  of  these  areas  can  be  covered  in 
the  same  depth  as  provided  by  the  more 
specialized  services.  This  is  a subject  and 
author  index,  with  no  abstracts  provided. 
Annual  cumulative  indexes  are  included. 

Sociological  Abstracts.  Five  times  a 
year.  Subscription  $130  per  year.  Write 
P.0  Box  22206,  San  Diego,  CA  92122. 

Abstracts  based  on  articles  in  about 
120  periodicals  arc  arranged  jn  broad 
subject  areas.  Among  the  29  sections  are 
social  control  (with  subsections  on  soci- 
ology of  law,  and  on  penology  and  cor- 


rectional problems),  social  problems  and 
social  welfare  (with  subsections  on  social 
disorganization  and  delinquency),  and 
studies  in  violence.  Indexes  by  subject, 
author,  and  periodical  are  provided  for 
each  issue,  and  are  cumulated  yearly  to 
keep  the  collection  up-to-date. 

Using  the  Indexes  and  Abstracts 
If  your  budget  allows,  consider  sub- 
scribing to  one  or  two  of  these  services. 
If  your  concern  is  keeping  up  to  date 
on  current  research  they  are  well  worth 
the  money. 

The  publications  described  are  avail- 
able in  most  large  public  libraries  and 
college  libraries,  although  only  the  largest 


or  most  specialized  will  have  them  all. 
In  general,  you  may  expect  to  find  Psycho- 
logical Abstracts,  Sociological  Abstracts, 
and  Social  Sciences  Index  in  all  college 
libraries,  and  most  large  public  libraries. 
The  full  range  of  criminal  justice  and  law 
services  will  probably  only  be  found  in  the 
very  largest  public  libraries,  and  in  the 
libraries  of  those  colleges  which  have 
substantial  programs  in  criminal  justice.  If 
your  agency  has  a library,  the  person  in 
charge  there  should  be  able  to  tell  you 
where  these  services  can  be  used  in  your 
area,  if  not,  a telephone  call  to  the  nearest 
public  or  university  library  will  probably 
get  the  information  for  you. 


Anti-Crime  Program  Leads  to 
Improved  Relations  with  Police 


Residents  of  Petersburg,  Virginia  are 
actively  helping  their  police  department 
detect  and  prevent  crime  as  part  of  an 
ongoing  program  that  has  significantly 
improved  police-community  relations  in 
that  city. 

The  Petersburg  Bureau  of  Police  estab- 
lished its  Police  Community  Awareness 
Program  (P-CAP)  in  the  fall  of  1973,  fol- 
lowing the  report  of  a consultant  who  had 
examined  the  relationship  of  the  bureau 
with  the  city's  47,000  residents. 

We  found  that  the  Petersburg  Police 
Bureau  was  suffering  from  a low  level  of 
rapport  with  the  community,"  said  Police 
Chief  Marion  A.  Lewis  Jr.  He  added  that 
the  report  stressed  the  necessity  of  improv- 
ing the  community's  attitude  toward  police 
operations,  duties  and  needs. 

Lewis  obtained  funding  from  the  Virgi- 
nia Council  on  Criminal  Justice  and  placed 
the  program  under  the  department's  Ser- 
vice Division.  Sergeant  A.G.  Young  and 
Officer  Floyd  A.  Wiggins  were  assigned 
full-time  to  the  project  to  set  up  the  frame- 
work for  its  operation. 

To  kickoff  the  program,  P-CAP  began 
an  Operation  Identification  project  that 
was  designed  to  encourage  citizens  to  en- 
grave an  assigned  ID"  number  on  their  pro- 
perty as  a theft  prevention  method.  The 
program  has  recently  been  expanded  to 
include  the  local  Kiwanis  Club,  whose 
members  help  the  P-CAP  officers  demon- 
strate the  identification  technique. 

"We  show  them  how  easy  it  is  to  en- 
grave the  ID  number  on  their  personal 
belongings,”  Young  said,  noting  that  resi- 
dents can  borrow  the  engraving  devices 
from  locations  throughout  the  community. 

In  order  to  step  up  P-CAP's  crime  pre- 
vention efforts,  which  entail  75  percent  of 
the  program's  activities,  Young  recently 
instituted  a project  which  utilizes  the 
“captive  audience"  potential  of  restaurant 
patrons.  Placemats  with  anticrime  hints 
currently  being  distributed  to  most  of  the 
community's  restaurants. 

In  another  effort  to  reach  as  many 
members  of  the  community  as  possible, 
Young  makes  frequent  use  of  display  ma- 
terials in  information  booths  at  local  shop- 
ping areas  and  other  sites  which  attract  the 
general  public.  In  such  appearances,  police 
cruisers  and  line  officer  equipment  are 
used,  and  brochures  on  home  and  personal 
safety  are  distributed. 

P-CAP  is  currently  focusing  its  efforts 
on  curbing  juvenile  delinquency  "Like 
most  of  the  nation,  we  have  a large  prob- 
lem with  juveniles,"  Young  said.  “We're 
trying  to  shape  the  attitudes  of  youngsters 
from  kindergarten  to  high  school.” 

As  part  of  this  effort,  P-CAP  officers 


visit  Petersburg  classrooms  to  present 
multi-media  shows  which  illustrate  the 
functions  of  the  police  department,  safety 
hints,  and  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse. 

Last  year,  the  program  brought  together 
juvenile  case  workers,  police  and  represen- 
tatives from  the  city’s  Juvenile  and  Domes- 
tic Relations  Court  to  discuss  the  juvenile 
problem.  One  observer  noted  that  this 
ongoing  effort  will  lead  to  greater  coopera- 
tion and  understanding  from  all  parts  of 
the  juvenile  justice  system. 

Young  expressed  satisfication  with 
P-CAP's  achievements,  noting  that  since 
the  program's  inception  many  large  cases 
have  been  solved  through  leads  provided  by 
citizens.  "It’s  proven  to  be  very  effective," 
he  said.  "The  public's  attitude  or|  the 
whole  has  changed  tremendously.” 

—Tom  Spratt  and 
Michael  Balton 

The  Growth  in 
Police  Reserves 

Continued  from  Page  10 
plainclothes.  Although  some  of  the  attack- 
ers wore  the  distinctive  red  armbands,  the 
Jews  were  convinced  that  their  assailants 
were  policemen  or  agents  of  the  KGB,  the 
Russian  security  police. 

The  growth  of  the  auxiliary  police  units 
throughout  America  raises  one  extremely 
vital  question.  Do  they  signify  a new  trend 
toward  public  altruism  or  do  they  portend 
a future  dominated  by  the  police  state?  A 
recent  study,  by  John  W.  Bonner  of  author- 
itarianism among  members  of  New  York’s 
auxiliary  police  concluded: 

If,  indeed,  excessive  authoritarianism 
in  those  in  power  is  a danger  to  socie- 
ty, test  results  indicate  chat  we  have 
no  more  to  fear  from  auxiliaries  than 
we  do  from  our  regular  police. 

Perhaps,  a carefully  planned  auxiliary 
program  could  provide  citizens  with  legiti- 
mate opportunities  for  demonstrating  their 
concern  about  crime  Moreover,  such  pa- 
trols could  improve  the  safety  and  security 
of  local  neighborhoods  and  communities. 

It  is  even  probable  that  a more  stable  and 
democratic  community  could  be  achieved 
by  initiating  volunteer  programs,  such  as 
the  auxiliary  police,  throughout  the  inner 
cities  of  America. 

• • • 

Martin  A.  Greenberg  served  as  an 
auxiliary  police  officer  in  New  York  City 
for  12  years  and  is  presently  the  coordin- 
ator for  the  police  science  program  at 
Hawaii  Community  College  He  invites 
an  exchange  of  information  and  comments 
about  this  article.  They  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  this  newspaper 


May  16-17,  1977.  Privacy  and  Security 
Course  To  be  held  at  the  Royal  Us  Vegas 
'•Motor  Hotel  by  Theorem  Institute  For 
details,  contact:  Michael  E.  O’Neill,  Vice 
President,  Theorem  Institute,  1737  North 
First  St.,  Suite  590,  San  Jose,  CA  95 1 1 2 
• • • 

May  16-18,  1977.  National  Conference 
on  Vocational  Education  in  Corrections. 
Presented  by  the  Center  for  Vocational 
Education  at  the  Astro  Village  Hotel 
complex  in  Houston,  Texas.  For  more 
information,  contact:  F.  Patrick  Cronin, 
The  Center  for  Vocational  Education, 
1960  Kenny  Road,  Columbus,  OH  43210. 
• • • 

May  16-20,  1977.  Burglary  Investi- 

gation Seminar.  Conducted  by  the  Florida 
Institute  for  Law  Enforcement  in  St. 
Petersburg.  For  "further  information,  con- 
tact: Robert  B.  Tegarden,  Director,  Florida 
Institute  for  Law  Enforcement,  P O. 
Box  13489,  St.  Petersburg.  FL  33733 
• • • 

May  16-20,  1977.  Institute  on  Training 
in  Crisis  Intervention.  Topics  include  com- 
munications, rape,  hostage  negotiation  and 
domestic  disputes.  To  be  held  at  Spalding 
College  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  For  in- 
formation and  reservations,  contact:  R.C 
Harrod,  NCCJ,  305  VV  Broadway,  Louis- 
ville, KY  40202.  (502)  583-0281. 

• • • 

May  16-27,  1977.  Police  Supervisor 
Inservice  Training  (POSIT)  Institute.  Pre- 
sented by  Penn  State  in  University  Park. 
Fee  of  $475.00  includes  all  instructional 
costs  and  materials,  two  coffee  breaks 
per  day,  one  luncheon,  and  one  dinner.  For 
further  information,  write  or  call  Edwin 
J.  Donovan,  Training  Supervisor,  POSIT, 
Penn  State,  S-203  Human  Development 
Bldg.,  University  Park,  PA  16802. 

• • • 

May  18-20,  1977.  Data  Analysis  Course. 
To  be  held  in  San  Marcos,  Texas  by  the 
Texas  Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Tuition 
of  $175.00  includes  instructional  materials, 
room  and  board.  Details  can  be  obtained 
from:  Deputy  Director,  Texas  Crime  Pre- 
vention Institute.  Southwest  Texas  State 
Univeristy,  San  Marcos,  TX  78666 
• • • 

May  18-20,  1977.  Crime  Analysis 

Course.  Conducted  by  Theorem  Institute 
in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada.  Tuition:  $225.00. 
For  mailing  address,  see:  May  16-17. 

• • • 

May  22-June  3,  1977.  Workshop:  Police 
Management.  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Georgia’s  Institute  of  Government  in 
Athens.  LEAA  funding  assistance  may  be 
available  for  some  local  departments 
through  their  own  state  planning  agencies. 
Contact:  Mick  Swanson,  Continuing  Edu- 
cation Program.  Police  Sciences  Division, 
Institute  of  Government,  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens,  GA  30602. 

• • • 

May  22-June  13,  1977.  Comparative 
Criminal  Justice  Study  Tour  of  England. 
Conducted  by  the  University  of  Evansville. 
Fee  of  $1,349.00  includes  air  fare  (Chi- 
cago-London-Chicago),  tuition,  ground 
transport,  room  and  board  at  Harlaxton 
College,  fotr  days  and  breakfast  in  Lon- 
don, and  tours  of  the  city  and  criminal 
justice  agencies.  For  more  information, 
contact:  Gary  Willis,  University  of  Evans- 
ville, P O.  Box  329,  Evansville,  IN.  (812) 
479-2644 

• • • 

May  23-27,  1977.  Educational  Program: 
Police  Officer  Survival  Sponsored  by 
the  Traffic  Institute  at  Northwestern 
University  in  Evanston,  Illinois.  Designed 
for  administrative,  supervisory  and  com- 
mand personnel.  Fee-  -5180.00.  For  com- 
plete program  description,  write  George 
Burnetti,  Traffic  Institute,  405  Church  St., 
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Evanston,  IL  60204. 

• • • 

May  25-27,  1977.  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
Northern  Virginia  Community  College  at 
the  General  Motors  Training  Center  in 
Fairfax.  Fees;  $22.00  for  Virginia  resi- 
dents, $61.00  for  non-residents.  Contact. 
Prof.  Lander  Hamilton.  Administration  of 
Justice,  Northern  Virginia  Community  Col- 
lege, 8333  Little  River  Turnpike,  Annan- 
dalc,  VI  22003.  (703)  323-3255, 

• • • 

May  31-Junc  2,  1977.  Conference: 

Criminal  Justice  Manpower  Needs  and  the 
Collegiate  Response.  Sponsored  by  the 
Michigan  State  University  School  of 
Criminal  Justice  and  its  alumni.  Write: 
Dr.  John  K Hudzik,  8 Baker,  Michigan 
State  University,  E.  Lansing,  MI  48824. 
• • • 

June  2-12,  1977.  National  Institute 
on  Community  Residential  Treatment  Cen- 
ters. To  be  held  in  Richmond,  Virginia 
Limited  to  40  participants  with  full  travel 
and  per  diem  expenses  paid  by  the  insti- 
tute’s grant.  Contact:  National  Institute  on 
Community  Residential  Treatment  Cen- 
ters. P O Box  18258,  Seattle,  WA  981 18 
• • • 

June  5-19,  1977.  Travel  Seminar: 

Swedish  Criminal  Justice.  Approximate 
cost;  $1,000.  For  further  information, 
write:  S Burkett  Milner,  Social  Justice 
Professions  Program,  Sagamon  State  Uni- 
versity, Springfield,  1L  62708. 

• • • 

June  6-10,  1977.  Annual  Police  Chiefs 
Seminar.  To  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Fee  $250.00  Write  or  call: 
Law  Enforcement  Coordinator,  Confer- 
ences and  Institutes  Division,  University 
College,  College  Park,  MD  20742. 

• • • 

June  6-10,  1977.  Summer  Workshops: 
Police  Management,  Physical-  Evidence 
Collection,  Correction  and  the  Criminal 
Justice  System,  and  Terrorism.  Presented 
l)y  the  Criminial  Justice  Center  of  John 
Jay  College  in  cooperation  with  the  Pinker- 
ton Foundation.  Registration  fee  of 
$90.00  for  each  separate  course  includes  all 
instructional  materials.  Special  room  rates 
are  available.  For  complete  information, 
contact:  Harry  O’Reilly,  Criminal  Justice 
Center,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10019:  (212)  247-1600,  06. 

• • • 

June  6-10,  1977.  The  Abnormal  Sex 
Offender  and  His  Offenses  Workshop.  Co- 
sponsored  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy 
and  the  College  of  Urban  Life  at  Georgia 
State  University.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact:  Mary  Thrift.  Division  of 
Public  Service,  Georgia  State  University, 
University  Plaza,  Atlanta,  GA  30303. 
(404)  658-3454. 

• • • 

June  6-10,  1977.  Police  Management 
Program.  Conducted  by  the  University 
of  Delaware  in  Wilpiington.  Fee:  SI 38.00 
Contact:  Jacob  Haber,  University  of  Dcla 
ware,  2800  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wil- 
mington, DE  19806.  (302)  738-8427. 

• • • 

June  6-17,  1977.  Command  Seminar 
Institute  on  Organized  Crime.  To  be  held 


in  Miami,  Florida  by  the  Metropolitan 
Dade  County  Public  Safety  Department. 
Registration  Fee;  $200.00.  Further  infor- 
mation is  available  from:  William  Dunman. 
Institute  on  Organized  Crime,  Biscaync 
College,  16400  NW  32  Ave.,  Miami,  FL 
33054. (305) 625-2438. 

• • • 

June  6-22,  1977.  Police  Middle  Manage- 
ment Course.  Sponsored  by  San  Jose  State 
University.  For  complete  information  and 
registration,  contact:  Emily  Elliott,  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  Bureau,  San  Jose  State 
University,  MacQuarric  Hall,  Rm.  524, 
San  Jose,  CA  95912. 

• • • 

June  13-20,  1977.  Summer  Workshops 
Human  Resources  Management,  Criminal 
Investigation,  Supervision  and  Management 
of  Private  Security  Systems,  and  Crime  Pre- 
vention Tactics.  For  details,  sec  June  6-10. 
• • • 

June  13-24,  1977.  Middle  Management 
Seminar.  Conducted  by  the  Southeast 
Florida  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  in 
Miami.  For  details  and  registration,  con- 
tact: Miami-Dadc  County  Community  Col- 
lege. North  Campus,  11380,  N.W  27 
Ave.,  Miami,  FL  33167.  (305)  685-4505 
• • • 

June  16-July  2,  1977.  Administration 
of  Justice  in  the  Soviet  Union:  A Traveling 
Seminar  to  the  cities  of  Moscow,  Kiev, 
and  Leningrad.  Sponsored  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dayton’s  Criminal  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  Lambda  Alpha  Epsilon-Delta 
Chapter.  All  inclusive  cost  is  $1,369. 
College  credit  may  be  obtained  through 
the  University.  For  further  information 
and  application  forms,  write  Criminal 
Justice  Department.  Prof.  Brian  Forschncr, 
University  of  Dayton,  Dayton.  OH  45469. 

• • • 

June  20-22,  1977.  Productivity  Mcas 
urement  and  Improvement  Course.  To  be 
held  in  San  Francisco  by  Theorem  Insti- 
tute. For  mailing  address,  see;  May  16-17 

• • • 

June  20-24,  1977.  Course:  Current 

Problems  and  Solutions  in  Police  Planning 
and  Research.  Presented  by  the  Modesto 
Regional  Criminal  Justice  Training  Center. 
Pre-registration  arrangement  can  be  made 
by  contacting:  Dr.  Bruce  T.  Olson,  Modes- 
to Regional  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Program.  P.O.  Box  4065,  Modesto,  CA 
95352.  Telephone:  (209)  526-20000. 

• • • 

June  20-24,  1977.  Training  Program 
Maximizing  Citizen  Participation.  Con- 
ducted by  the  National  Crime  Prevention 
Institute  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Write 
or  call:  Admissions  Coordinator,  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute,  School  of 
Police  Administration,  Shelby  Campus, 
University  of  Louisville,  KY  40222. 

• • • 

June  20-25,  1977.  Science  in  Law  En- 
forcement Course.  Presented  by  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  Law  School 
in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Tuition:  $135.00. 
Contact:  Daniel  Clancy,  Center  for  Crim- 
inal Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity Ijw  School,  Cleveland,  OH  44106 
• • • 

June  20-JuIy  1,  1977.  Crime  Scene 
Technicians  Course.  Conducted  by  the 


Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement 
I union;  $150.00.  For  details,  sec:  May 
16-20. 

• • • 

June  30-July  3.  1977.  National  Youth 
Workers  Conference.  To  be  \ Id  in  Bloom- 
ington. Indiana  by  the  National  Youth 
Alternatives  Project,  LEAA's  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion, and  several  other  youth  service  agen- 
cies. Total  room,  board  and  registration  is 
$80.00.  Write:  NYAP,  1346  Connecticut 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20036. 

• • • 

June  20-Juty  8,  1977.  Comparative 
Criminal  Justice  Summer  Program.  Pre- 
sented at  the  University  of  Uppsala. 
Sweden  by  California  State  University 
Contact  Dr.  Harold  K Becker.  Center 
for  Criminal  Justice,  California  State. 
1250  Bellflower  Boulevard,  Long  Beach, 
CA  90840.  (213)  489-4940. 

• • • 

June  27-30,  1977.  International  Con- 
ference: The  State  of  Prisons.  To  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Kent  in  Canterbury. 
England.  For  further  information  write: 
John  C.  Freeman,  Faculty  of  laws,  Uni- 
versity of  London  King’s  College,  Strand, 
London,  WC2R  2LS,  United  Kingdom. 

• • • 

June  27-JuIy  1,  1977.  Short  Course  for 
Defense  lawyers  Presented  by  the  North- 
western University  School  of  Law.  Fee 
$225.00.  For  details,  write:  Prof.  Fred 
Inbau,  Northwestern  University  School  of 
law,  357  East  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,  II. 
60611. 

• • • 

July  1 1-15,  1977.  Summer  Course 
Analysis  of  Urban  Service  Systems  Con- 
ducted by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Cambridge.  Tuition 
$525.00.  For  information,  write:  Director 
of  Summer  Session,  Rm.  E 19-356,  M.I.T., 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 

• • • 

July  11-15,  1977.  Corrections  Super- 
visor Training  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Southeast  Florida  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice  in  Miami.  For  mailing  address, 
consult:  June  13-24. 

• • • 

July  13-15,  1977.  Locks  and  Safes 
Crime  Prevention  Course.  Presented  by 
Southwest  Texas  State  University's  Texas 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  For  address, 
sec:  May  18-20 

• • • 

July  17-30,  1977.  Criminal  Justice 
Study  Tour  of  Lincoln  and  London,  Eng- 
land. Presented  by  Chapman  College's 
Department  of  Sociology  and  Criminal 
Justice.  Program  is  limited  to  15  stu- 
de  who  are  required  to  enroll  for  three 
units  of  college  credit.  Fee  of  $695.00 
includes  room,  breakfast,  field  trips,  guest 
speakers,  teaching  materials,  and  tuition. 
Air  fare  is  not  included.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact  Dr.  John  P Gruber. 
Department  Head,  Sociology  and  Crim- 
inal Justice.  Chapman  College,  333  North 
GlasscII  Street.  Orange,  CA  92666. 

• • • 

July  25-28,  1977.  Prosecutor's  Institute 
Summer  Session.  Conducted  by  the  Dela- 
ware Law  School  of  Widener  College  at 
the  Sheraton-Brandywinc  Inn  in  Wilming- 
ton. Information  concerning  the  institute 
may  be  obtained  from:  F Ned  Hand, 
Assistant  Dean.  The  Delaware  Law  School 
of  Widener  College.  2001  Washington 
Street,  Wilmington.  DE  19802 
• • • 

July  31-August  13,  1977.  Criminal 
Justice  Tour  of  Taiwan  Presented  by 
Chapman  College.  Fee  of  $695  00  in- 
cludes room  and  board,  field  trips,  guest 
speakers,  teaching  materials  and  tuition 
For  more  details,  consult  July  17  30. 
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By  WALTER  MeGREEVY 


New  Products  for 
Law  Enforcement 

Items  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  informa- 
tion received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  herein  should  be 
understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 

TRAINING  FILMS  - Two  new  films  from 
Harper  & Row  Media  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide police  officers  with  graphic  instruction 
on  how  to  maximize  witness  cooperation 
and  how  to  properly  deliver  death  notices. 

‘Maximizing  Witness  Cooperation  ' pre- 
sents techniques  which  help  reduce  a wit- 
ness’s fears  and  uncertainties.  The  film 
illustrates  how  officers  at  the  crime  scene, 
by  anticipating  problems,  can  put  the  wit- 
ness at  ease  and  assure  his  or  her  coopera- 
tion. 

“Death  Notification!"  was  created  by 
Morton  Bard,  a leading  figure  in  crisis 
intervention,  to  examine  the  problems  a 
police  officer  faces  while  making  death 
notifications.  Featuring  specific  techniques 
which  are  designed  to  lend  strength,  sup- 
port, and  structure  to  persons  notified, 
the  film  shows  how  an  officer  can  'make 
a meaningful  and.  positive  notification 
which  takes  no  more  time,  but  allows  him 
to  do  a more  effective  and  professional 
job. 

Both  - 16mm  color/sound  movies  are 
available  for  purchase  or  rental.  For  fur 
ther  information,  contact  Harper  & Row 
Media,  10  East  53rd  Street,  New  York, 

NY  10022. 

• • • 

VIDEO  SOURCE  IDENTIFIER  - De- 
signed for  use  as  an  accessory  to  a multiple 
camera  television  security  system,  the 
VSID-8  allows  preprogrammed  location 
information  to  be  impressed  into  the  tele- 
vision picture,  identifying  the  viewed  lo- 
cation immediately. 

Developed  by  QSI  Systems.  Inc.,  the 
device  eliminates  the  need  for  security 
personnel  to  either  memorize  each  camera 
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The  Need  for  Evaluation  of 
College  Law  Enforcement  Programs 

In  1931,  the  Wickersham  Commission,  a Presidential  panel,  suggested  that  a 
serious  deficiency  found  among  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  United  States  was 
their  lack  of  education,  training,  and  discipline  of  personnel.  More  recently,  in 
1967,  The  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  recommended  a baccalaureate  degree  for  all  police  officers  as  an  ultimate 
goal.  In  1973,  The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards 
and  Goals  recommended  the  following  steps  be  initiated  to  reach  the  ultimate  goal 
of  a baccalaureate  degree  for  all  officers:  (1)  as  a condition  of  initial  employment, 
one  year  of  college,  (2)  by  1975,  the  completion  of  two  years  of  college;  (3)  no 
later  than  1978,  three  years  of  college,  and  (4)  by  1982,  a four-year  college  degree 
should  be  a prerequisite  for  employment  as  a law  enforcement  officer. 

Those  employed  in  law  enforcement  expressed  their  agreement  that  the  police 
service  needs  more  college-trained  career  officers  More  than  three-quarters  (77  per- 
cent) of  over  4000  police  officers  of  various  ranks  responding  to  a 1969  survey 
conducted  by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  expressed  their 
belief  that  college  education  is  beneficial  to  law  enforcement  officers. 

Why  all  the  emphasis  on  education  for  police?  Many  believe  that  a college  edu- 
cation will  help  bring  about  the  professionalization  of  all  police  in  the  various  agen- 
cies. This  is  not  to  suggest  there  are  not  any  professional  police  officers  - quite  the 
contrary  is  true.  Such  organzations  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
Ohio  State  Highway  Patrol,  and  the  Oakland,  California,  Police  Department  arc  just 
some  examples  of  police  agencies  which  exemplify  the  epitome  of  professional 
police  organizations.  They  require  careful  selection  and  extensive  training  of  their 
recruits.  They  periodically  require  in-service  training  to  keep  personnel  abreast  of 
the  latest  developments  in  law  enforcement.  Many  of  the  more  than  39,000  local 
police  agencies  in  the  United  States,  however,  require  only  a minimal  amount  of 
training  and  even  today  some  still  do  not  require  any  kind  of  training 

Realistically,  if  one  examines  the  requirements  of  police  agencies  in  the  United 
States  it  is  learned  that  mandatory  standards  for  statewide  training  of  police  arc  of 
recent  vintage.  It  was  not  until  1959  that  two  states  - California  and  New  York 
required  minimum  hours  of  training  for  all  police  within  those  states.  Today  there 
are  still  some  states  which  do  not  have  any  minimum  statewide  training 
requirements  for  police, 

Ohio  did  not  establish  mandatory  training  for  police  until  1966.  At  that  time 
police  were  required  to  complete  120  hours  of  training  in  such  topics  as  first  aid. 
firearms,  accident  investigation  and  report  writing.  The  number  of  hours  of  training 
has  been  raised  over  the  years  until  today  it  stands  at  more  than  300  hours.  Police 
in  Ohio  now  must  complete  these  minimum  hours  of  training  within  one  year  of 
employment  in  a police  agency. 

Ohio  State  patrol  officers,  unlike  many  local  police  in  Ohio,  obtain  their 
more  than  1000  hours  of  training  prior  to  their  employment  as  patrol  officers. 
During  a four-month  period  they  receive  intensive  instruction  in  traffic  law.  acci- 
dent investigation,  report  writing,  first  aid  and  Ohio  geography.  They  have  rather 
limned  duties  compared  to  local  law  enforcement  officers  Local  officers  have  full 
police  powers  and  handle  the  full  range  of  police  duties  from  investigating  a homi- 
cide to  writing  a parking  ticket.  It  seems  rather  ironic  that  those  local  police  offi- 
cers, who  have  greater  police  responsibilities,  receive  considerably  less  training  than 
Ohio  State  patrolmen  with  comparatively  limited  powers.  While  the  Ohio  State 
Patrol  has  required  training  of  its  patrol  officers  since  its  inception  in  1933,  many 
local  officers  in  Ohio  did  not  begin  to  receive  training  until  1966. 

While  one  is  not  likely  to  consider  police  training  programs  with  the  same 
weight  as  a college  education,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the  state  train- 
ing programs  began  only  a few  years  prior  to  the  phenomenal  increase  of  college 
degree  programs  in  law  enforcement  in  the  1960  s.  Most  associate  degree  programs, 
as  well  as  some  baccalaureate  programs  in  law  enforcement,  offer  technical  subjects 
such  as  accident  investigation,  photography,  criminal  law,  criminal  investigation, 
traffic  law  enforcement,  criminalistics,  and  others.  The  purpose  of  these  technical 
courses  is  to  give  the  student  an  adequate  foundation  to  perform  the  basic  tasks 
confronting  a police  officer.  Until  states  provide  sufficient  training  for  their  police, 
it  is  important  for  community  colleges,  four-year  colleges,  and  universities  to  pro- 
vide these  technical  courses  so  that  graduates  entering  law  enforcement  will  be 
prepared  to  handle  the  complexity  of  tasks  which  confront  police 

Although  educational  programs  in  law  enforcement  have  existed  since  1929, 
when  the  University  of  Southern  California  first  offered  advanced  degrees  in  public 
administration  (with  a specialization  in  law  enforcement),  the  greatest  increase  in 
college  law  enforcement  programs  did  not  occur  until  the  mid-1960  s In  1960  only 
26  institutions  offered  full-time  law  enforcement  programs  and  22  of  them  were  in 
California  By  1965  the  number  had  risen  to  64  and  by  1968  there  were  261. 
Today  there  are  well  over  1000  programs  offered  at  various  technical  schools, 
community  colleges,  colleges,  and  universities  in  the  United  States.  A wide  range 
of  degree  options  arc  available,  in  addition  to  a variety  of  disciplines  ranging  from 
the  technical  aspects  of  law  enforcement  to  those  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
political  science,  sociology  or  psychology. 

Since  most  college  programs  in  law  enforcement  were  only  begun  in  recent 
years,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  very  little  research  has  been  conducted  to 
assess  what  happens  to  the  graduates.  It  is  time  for  each  of  these  college  programs 
in  law  enforcement  to  evaluate  whether  it  is  meeting  its  stated  objectives,  or  more 
importantly,  whether  it  is  meeting  the  needs  of  its  students.  One  method  of  assess- 
ment is  to  survey  its  graduates.  These  graduates  should  be  a position  to  reflect  on 
the  program’s  strengths,  as  well  as  on  its  weaknesses.  If  these  various  programs  are 
to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  their  students,  they  must  periodically  examine  their 
end  product  - the  alumni. 


location  by  number  or  have  access  to  a 
number/location  reference  table. 


An  18  channel  model  of  the  system, 
the  VSID-818,  allows  up  to  18  different 


locations  to  be  identified.  It  is  designed 
for  security  operations  in  which  many 
floors  and  doors  look  the  same  when 
viewed  on  video 

For  complete  specifications  and  price 
information,  contact:  QSI  Systems.  Inc  . 
993  Watertown  Street,  West  Newton, 
MA  02165.  (617)  969-7118 

• • • 

COORDINATED  UNIFORM  - Work 
Wear's  Ike  Jacket  features  box-pleated 
patch  pockets,  heavy-duty  zipper,  and  ad- 
justable side  tabs.  Matching  pants  have 
quarter-top  pockets  with  patented  "sta- 
down"  feature  that  prevents  pockets  from 
pulling  out. 

Available  in  a range  of  colors,  the  uni- 
form is  made  from  a heavy-duty  twill  of 
65  percent  Dacron  polyester  and  35  per- 
cent cotton,  with  a Permanent  Press  or 
CRF  finish. 

More  information  about  the  Work 
Wear  uniform  line  can  be  obtained  by 
writing:  Work  Wear  Corporation,  1768 
East  25th  Street.  Cleveland.  OH  44114. 


